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THE WADSWORTH HOUSE AT GENESEO 


HE Genesee was not a difficult valley to explore. Charlevoix, in 
AG 1721, gave a minute description, which is correct to this day. The 
followers of General Sullivan were attracted by the fertility of the soil, by 
the superior quality of the oak, hickory, ash, and other timber, by the luxu- 
riance of the grass, by the Indian-planted orchards, and by the variety of 
game. The first settlers who came afterward knew that such a garden spot 
was useless if the products could not be carried to market. There were 
numerous settlements to the east, in New York, and to the south, in 
Pennsylvania, that were waning for the lack of aselling place. A study of 
the water-courses showed the better fortune of the Genesee valley, which 
led to Lake Ontario, whence “ periaugers”” might convey goods to Oswego, 
and thence along Wood Creek and the Mohawk to the Hudson. Or the 
Seneca River might be chosen from the eastern part of the tract; or, still 
further, the upper waters of the Susquehanna might be taken as a means 
of reaching Maryland and Virginia—a portage of only twelve miles to the 
Schuylkill giving access to Philadelphia. Thus the white men adopted for 
the avenues of trade the very routes that were followed by the Iroquois on 
their earlier errands of blood and conquest. And as those water-courses 
brought success to the savage, so also they brought success to the white 
man. In the one case the topography of this section was largely respon- 
sible for warlike events; in the other case the same topography conserved 
and forwarded the arts that made for peace and civilization. With such 
grand results this is indeed a happy valley, by the side of which the fabled 
one of Rasselas becomes insignificant. 

The years that followed the close of the Revolution were memorable 
for the struggle between New York and Massachusetts for these western 
lands; while from the Canadian border Governor Simcoe looked upon the 
peace as a mere truce, and advised the Senecas to renew their allegiance to 
the British crown. The Indians recalled their triumphs at Minisink and 
Cherry Valley; but the terrible scourging by Sullivan kept them from 
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giving more than a left-handed aid to Niagara and Oswego, which the 
British still occupied. In the mean time Massachusetts resigned to New 
York all political jurisdiction west of the eighty-second milestone on the 
Pennsylvania border; but she reserved—and sold to Oliver Phelps and 
Daniel Gorham, natives of her own soil—the pre-emptive right so far as 
the Indians were concerned. 

The Indian title was soon partially extinguished through the efforts of 
the Rev. Samuel Kirkland; but Massachusetts was prevailed upon to take 
back the territory lying west of the Genesee River. “The Genesee 
country ” was thenceforth bounded by “the pre-emption line” on the east, 
and on the west by a line running through the “ Big Elm” at the junction 
of the Canaseraga with the Genesee, until, at the south, it met the border of 
Pennsylvania. At the north the line met Braddock’s Bay, after following 
the Genesee at a distance of twelve miles. This tract was originally in the 
County of Tryon, or Montgomery, in the State of New York. At the 
present time it comprises all the counties known as Ontario, Steuben, and 
Yates; the greater part of Monroe and Livingston; one half of Wayne 
and the eastern towns of Alleghany. 

Still further difficulties arose in the way of settling the country. In 
1787 there were formed two corporations, known as ‘“ The New York Gene- 
see Land Company ” and “ The Niagara Genesee Land Company.” These 
corporations were soon found to be not only friendly to each other, but 
also under the influence of Brant, Butler, and other recent enemies of the 
United States, who were dwelling at Niagara. All of the land in the 
Genesee tract, and to the west of it as far as Niagara, had already been 
leased of the six nations by these companies for 999 years, when the treaty 
of Fort Stanwix was made in 1788. The “lessees,” as they were called, 
fought this treaty. They also fought the Phelps and Gorham purchase 
until the proprietors agreed to a compromise. In the mean time Colonel 
Timothy Pickering, at Tioga Point (Athens, Pennsylvania), for the first time 
persuaded Red Jacket to allow the six nations to deal directly with “ The 
Thirteen Fires” instead of with the single State of New York. The same 
process was afterward repeated at Elmira; and in 1794, at Canandaigua, 
in the presence of General Israel Chapin and fifty-eight Sachems, among 
whom were Hendrick, Fish-Carrier, Red Jacket, Cornplanter, and Hand- 
some Lake. In all of these treaties the six nations were slow to part with 
their lands, and the Senecas took sides with the lessees. In fact, there was 
no absolute safety for settlers, and no surrendering of their territory by the 
Indians, until after the treaty at “ Big Tree” (Geneseo), in 1797. 

Phelps and Gorham unloaded most of their purchase upon Robert 
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GLIMPSES OF THE GENESEE COUNTRY, 


1. The Lower Fall of the Genesee River. 

a. Tomb of Mary Jemison, at Glen [ris 

3. Mona-sha-sha, the Middle Fall, at Portage 
4. Upper Fall and Railroad Bridge, at Portage. 
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Morris, the financier of the Revolution, and Phelps departed to look after 
the “ Western Reserve” in Ohio. Morris acquired additional lands to the 
westward. Ina hasty sale he unfortunately guaranteed the consent of the 
Indians, and the inability to keep his promise led to his end in a debtor’s 
prison. But in spite of disaster to individuals, the country developed 
rapidly. The legislature abolished taxes for a term of years, allowed aliens 
to hold real property, and gave privileges to Virginians and Marylanders 
who brought their slaves. A State road was opened from Fort Schuyler 
(Utica) to Geneva, and another from near Geneseo across the Alleghany 


RED JACKET, 


Mountains to the Lycoming Creek. Bath was located where this road 
crosses Conhocton Creek. The exports to Canada were beef, salt, pork, 
flour, and whisky. The same exports were taken down the Susquehanna 
in “arks.” The tributaries of the Susquehanna—the Conhocton, the 
Chemung, and the Canisteo—were named by the Indians “A Log in the 
Water,” or “ A Board in the Water.” Tradition has it that these obstruc- 
tions were started downward by the settlers building fires on the limestone 
ledges of the “rifts,” and splitting them by pouring cold water or vinegar 
thereon. 

There is a Nemesis in the arts that make for peace even more than in 
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LONG HOUSE OF THE SENECAS. REMOVED FROM CANEADEA TO GLEN IRIS. 


the prowess of war. The Senecas returned in straggling groups to find 
the white settler in place of the soldier. They had called the river—not 
after its turbulent waters, but after Gen-nis-he-yo—‘ The Beautiful Val- 
ley” from which they had been driven—a valley that broadens all the way 
to the northward. The white man had discovered this garden spot of 
alluvial flats, constantly enriched by the breaking down of the limestone 
hills and protected from extremes of temperature by the hills and the lakes. 
Robert and Thomas Morris finally prevailed upon Red Jacket, Farmer's 
Brother, Cornplanter, and Little Beard to come with the other Senecas to 
the “ Big Tree.” Early in the negotiations Red Jacket became very angry 
and declared the council-fire covered up. Then Thomas Morris made use 
of diplomacy. The Sachems were the rulers; but the warriors (as the 
lords of the land), and the women (as the mothers of the lords), might 
depose the Sachems, or set aside their rulings. Promises of presents 
turned the scale. Farmer’s Brother declared the council-fire once more 
alive, while he insisted upon a reservation for Mary Jemison, “ the White 
Woman.” This was allowed, together with reservations at Canawagus, 
Caneadea, and nine other places. A huge tent was occupied as a council- 
house; and here, at last, the Senecas disposed of all their remaining terri- 
tory for $100,000. So large a sum as this was beyond the limit of the 
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Senecas’ arithmetic. They managed to grasp the idea, however, when a 
keg was filled with silver, and it was told how many such kegs would be 
filled, and how many horses it would take to draw them. The payment 
was not in coin, but in stock of the United States Bank. And here came 
a more serious difficulty—to present to the Indian mind the declaring of a 
dividend. Finally it was represented that it was the same thing as plant- 
ing the money—sometimes the crop would be small, and sometimes large. 
For years afterward, whenever Morris came to this region, the first question 
of the Senecas was in regard to the quality of the crop at the United States 
Bank. Poor Senecas! The $100,000 was but a drop in the bucket, as 
the value is reckoned to-day. Our sympathies must go out to Thomas 
Jemison, grandson of the ‘“ White Woman,” who, at the memorable council 
at Glen Iris, said : “ Brothers! our fathers knew not the value of these lands, 
and parted with them for a trifle. The craft of the white man prevailed 
over their ignorance and simplicity. ... I regret that our fathers should 
have given away their country, acre by acre, and left us in our present 
state. They knew not the value of the soil, and little imagined that the 
white people would cover the lands as thickly as the trees from ocean to 
ocean.” 

Several years before the great treaty the brothers James and William 
Wadsworth had arrived at the “ Big Tree” village from Durham, in Con- 
necticut. They came at the request of their uncle, Colonel Jeremiah 
Wadsworth of Hartford, Connecticut, who had an interest in the Phelps 
and Gorham purchase. This branch of the family descended from the 
William Wadsworth who came over from England, in 1632, and settled in 
Hartford. Among the other descendants of William Wadsworth were 
Captain Joseph Wadsworth, of Charter Oak fame, and General Daniel 
Wadsworth, who founded the Hartford Atheneum. In the same ship 
that brought William, came also Christopher Wadsworth, who settled in 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, and lived for a generation near Miles Standish, 
whose autograph, as justice of the peace, may be seen on the title-deed 
of the Wadsworth farm, preserved in the Memorial Hall at Plymouth. 
Others of Christopher Wadsworth’s descendants are to be found in Maine. 
Of the two brothers who settled in the Genesee country in 1790, William, 
the younger, was the sturdy farmer whom the backwoodsmen called “ Old 
Bill” or “ General Bill,” because he shared in all their sports. He served in 
the war of 1812 with credit, and died in 1833, leaving his large estates 
to the elder brother, James. With such an addition to his own extensive 
property, James Wadsworth was the most wealthy proprietor in western 
New York. It was possible for him to drive to Rochester, twenty-five 
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miles distant, along one bank of the river, and return on the other—all on 
his own estate. This good fortune he ever held as a trust for the promot. 
ing of education and the development of agriculture. The “ Wadsworth 
Estate” of those days was about 50,000 acres of cultivated lands. The 
farms were rented for a fixed annual sum, There never was any trouble 
between landlord and tenant corresponding to the “ anti-rent war” on 
properties that were held in various parts of the east. The establishing of 
normal schools and libraries through the State of New York was the result 
of James Wadsworth’s efforts. Every one of his deeds stipulated that in 
each township one hundred and twenty-five acres should be reserved for a 
school and the same amount for a church. With such influences rightly 
turned within his own household, it is not strange that many thousand 
acres of choice lands still remain to his descendants, and they continue to 
reflect honor upon the name of their ancestors. There is a trio of great 
names that will ever cling to the earlier years of this region. Red Jacket 
stands as the defender of his people. Sullivan was the avenger of war. 
Wadsworth was the apostle of civilization. 

All along the fertile bottoms of the river may be seen groups of white 
swamp-oaks that tower to a height of nearly one hundred feet. The 
original “ big tree” of treaty fame was one of these; but the river finally 
undermined it, and to-day it exists only in sections that are preserved with 


religious care at Geneseo and Glen Iris. In later years these trees were 
known as “the Wadsworth oaks.” Weaving this fact with the other, that 
the original proprietor was a relative of Captain Joseph Wadsworth who 
hid the charter of Connecticut, a local poet has caused the oak of Geneseo 
to address the oak of Connecticut in these words: 


‘A far-famed man of noble mien, 
Lord of those hills, these pastures green, 
And foremost of the pioneers, 
In the hale winter of his years 
Still lives, with youthful’strength endowed ; 
And sends, like me, tho’ worn and old, 
To scythe-armed Time defiance bold. 
The name he bears that warrior bore 
Who hid, when night dusk mantle wore, 
Deep in thy gray and caverned hole, 
Insulted Freedom's parchment-scroll.” 


Geneseo is only five miles from Mount Morris as the bird flies ; but if the 
course by the river is taken it is twenty-seven miles. On these rich plains 
cattle may be seen as far as the eye can reach. “ Whenever I look out 
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upon this scene,” says a resident of the village, “my mind fully responds 
to the divine strains of the pastoral symphony in the Messiah; and I do 
not believe that any one can fully appreciate that music until he’has been 
to the spot.” At any rate, to minds not so musically bent, the scene can- 
not but stand for “the all-pervading symphony of peace.” As seen from 
the village, the west bank of the Genesee rises in one gradual slope of pas- 
ture and fertile uplands, dotted with a village here and there, until it meets 
the horizon fifteen miles away. Every inch of land is cultivated, even to 
the hilltops; and from these slopes, as well as from the lowlands, come 
the grain and the stock that make the valley so famous. 

The main part of the original homestead of James Wadsworth was built 
about the year 1800. It was four square, with the front door facing the 
east, after the most approved fashion in New England. This main part 
still exists, although now covered with a more modern exterior. It was 
bullet proof in those days. The siding, of three-inch oak plank, is set 
on end, and the spaces between the studding are filled with stone and mor- 
tar. The frame is hewn from oak—18x 12 or 18 x 24, being the size of the 
sections. In this shape it was ready to resist the attacks of Indians who 
were not, in all instances, friendly. The original hall.is practically un- 
changed. It is twelve feet wide, and runs through from the east to the 
west, with large rooms on either side. The present parlor is unchanged. 
The carving on the mantel is both quaint and beautiful. The “smoking- 
room” has been remodeled. It has no particular interest, although it was 
originally the library. The present library was once the dining-room—the 
change having been made about the year 1849. Here may be seen a large 
portrait of “ General Bill,” and a very accurate painting of the Big Elm. 

The rooms on the second story are unchanged, and they contain furni- 
ture of the good old styles. The rooms in the third story were recently 
carved out of the immense old garret that formerly covered the house. 
The staircase leading to them, with its landing in a bay window outside 
the house, is due to Mr. John H. Sturgis, who made the alterations very 
successfully without changing the character of the house. Indeed, so well 
was the work done, that many did not know that the house had been 
touched. An addition was made at the south, which is the present morn- 
ing-room and dining-room, originally a bedroom and a kitchen. The pres- 
ent wing was built about 1820, to replace a smaller one then existing ; and 
the small addition to the eastern end of the wing was built in 1870, for a 
laundry, when the kitchen was moved away from the main building. 

Among those most closely identified with the house were James, “the 
squire,” and “General Bill.” James Wadsworth married Miss Wolcott. 
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Of the daughters, one married the Hon. Martin Brimmer, of Boston; the 
other, Miss Elizabeth, a talented young woman, a great beauty and an 
heiress, married Sir Charles A. Murray, son of the Earl of Dunmore, and 
died in 1848. Also General James S. Wadsworth, who married a Miss 
Wharton of Philadelphia, a remarkable beauty. General Wadsworth’s 
own substantial home was at the other, or northern end of the wide street 
that forms the main part of the village of Geneseo. In that hospitable 
mansion, of a more recent date, he received the most distinguished men 
of his day, down to the time that he met his tragic death while trying to 
stem the tide against the enemy at the battle of the Wilderness in 1864. 
Horace Greeley wrote of him: “ The country’s salvation claimed no nobler 
sacrifice than that of James S. Wadsworth of New York. ... No one 
surrendered more for his country’s sake, or gave his life more joyfully for 
her deliverance.” 

Aside from the names already mentioned, 
there were identified with the original home- 
stead William Wadsworth, a younger brother 
of General Wadsworth, who married a Miss 
Austin of Boston, a personal friend of 
Longfellow, Prescott, Motley, Ticknor, and 
Holmes; also William W. Wadsworth, Miss 
Harriet, and Miss Cornelia. Ina later gen- 
eration, Captains Charles, Craig, and James 
W. Wadsworth—whose swords hang rusting 
by the side of their elders’—were either in- 
mates of, or frequent visitors at, the mansion 
on the hill-side, surrounded by old-fashioned 
gardens with lofty hedges, and overlooking the “ Home Farm,” or “ Big 
Tree Farm” of two thousand acres. Within sight is the spot made memora- 
ble by the slaughter of Lieutenant Boyd’s scouting party, that tried to help 
Sullivan in his advance upon the Senecas. Before the days of railroads the 
house was situated so near the “ State road” that many people stopped on 
the way to Niagara. Nearly all the leading men of fifty years ago visited 
the place at one time or another. In fact, all travelers in that region went 
there, from the Duc de la Rochefoucauld—who was snubbed by “ General 
Bill,” went away in a huff and paid him off in print—down to the humblest. 
As the place was a center of attraction, there were many political and 
other gatherings at the old house. There was also considerable communica- 
tion with the older branches of the family in Connecticut and in England. 
Horatio Seymour says, “The man who has lived fifty years in the inte- 
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GENERAL JAMES S. WADSWORTH. 


rior of the State of New York has seen more changes in the advancement 
of science and in social improvement than a citizen of Great Britain would 
have seen if he had lived five hundred years.” This is especially true of 
the Genesee valley ; which, under the lead of the Wadsworths, the Leroys, 
the Fitzhughs, and other pioneer families, has become a shining example 
of the American doctrine of self-development. In this instance nature— 
like providence—helped those who helped and made the most of them- 


selves. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLADENSBURG 
BURNING OF WASHINGTON IN 1814 


Prior to the late Civil War, during many years, we had for second as- 
sistant postmaster-general Mr. William H. Dundas, who was somewhat of a 
wag, and who delighted in rallying the mild and staid John Smith, one of 
the clerks of the Department, on having served in a militia company at the 
battle of Bladensburg, otherwise reproachfully called “the Bladensburg 
Races.” Said he, “The red coats got a little the better of you at the 
start, but you beat them 7m the long run.” 

There having been so many meager and often conflicting stories about 
this famous battle, and the fall of Washington, I determined, if possible, 
to sift the various accounts, and present within reasonable limits, an intelli- 
gible record. To this end I examined the files of many of the prominent 
newspapers of the day, and read all I could find on the subject in books. 
It appears that no serious fears were felt for the safety of the capital 
until within a few days of its capture. We can imagine what consternation 
prevailed among the citizens when the danger suddenly became imminent. 
The Boston Centinel of August 24 contained a letter from Washington, 
dated August 16, saying: ‘“ We are all in alarm here. The enemy are 
said to be in great force in the Chesapeake. It is apprehended this city 
is their object, and that they will land in the Patuxent or near Annap- 
olis, near which several of their ships have been seen. It is expected the 
President will issue another proclamation, directing Congress to assemble 
at some other place except Washington—say Lancaster, Pennsylvania.” 
President Madison had already summoned Congress (August 8) to meet 
on the 19th of September. Another item in the Centinel of a later date 
was: “The public papers began to be removed from Washington 21st 
August, and all the horses, carriages, and drivers are pressed. The roads 
are crowded with women and children, and the greatest distress prevails.” 
A correspondent of the Baltimore Patriot wrote from Washington that: 
“On Sunday (21st) the public officers were all engaged in packing and 
sending off their books, and the citizens their furniture. On Monday this 
business was continued with great industry and many families left the city. 
The specie was removed from all the banks in the District.” A gentleman 
wrote from Washington at one o’clock in the morning of the day of the 
battle: “I cannot find language to express the situation of the women 
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and children, who are running the streets in a state bordering on distraction; 
their husbands, fathers and brothers all under arms, scarce a man to be 
seen in the city. Enemy reported to be 13,000 strong.” 

The British squadron under command of Vice-Admiral Cochrane entered 
Chesapeake Bay on the 16th of August. On the 18th a part of their ships 
with the British troops, under General Ross, then estimated, as one account 
states, “at from 5,000 to 10,000, probably rising 7,000,” entered the Patux- 
ent river, and a part ascended the Potomac—in all then reported to be 
“composed of fifty sail, including transports.” It was known that the troops 
were largely made up from the army of the Duke of Wellington—tried 
veterans in the regular service—whose embarkation for the United States 
our government had been advised of as early asthe month of June succeed- 
ing the triumphant entry of the allied forces into Paris, March 30, when 
Napoleon abdicated to give place to Louis XVIII. (on the 6th of April, 
1815), and the pacification of Europe. The report soon came that these 
British troops were landing at Benedict, twenty-seven miles east of Wash- 
ington, on the Patuxent, and that they were preparing to march to Wash- 
ington, although there was great uncertainty as to whether Washington, 
Annapolis, or Fort Washington on the Potomac, was their objective point. 
Meantime more active preparations for defense were hastily made by call- 
ing out all the available militia and regular United States troops in the 
District of Columbia, as well as from Baltimore and other sections not far 
distant. General W. H. Winder was ordered to the command, and under 
date of August 20 issued two “ General Orders,” calling on his soldiers “to 
do their duty without regard to sacrifice and privation,” and upon the peo- 
ple within and contiguous to his command “ to rally round the standard of 
their country in defense of the capital and their own firesides.” These 
orders were supplemented by a similar stirring appeal from James H. Blake, 
the Mayor of Washington. 

There is undoubted evidence that President Madison was early alive to 
the importance of adopting effective measures for the safety of the capital. 
At a special Cabinet meeting called for this purpose on July 1, 1814, the 
subject was fully discussed and a plan of defense agreed on, which, had it 
been carried out, might have proved successful. But this failed, it appears, 
through the inefficiency or indifference, or both combined, of General Arm- 
strong, Secretary of War, who could not, or would not believe, until the 
enemy was seen on his march to Bladensburg, that Washington was his 
destination; who seemed to think it far more probable that he was going 
either to Baltimore or Annapolis, that he “ would never be so mad as to 
make an attempt on Washington, and that it was therefore totally unneces- 
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sary to make any preparations for its defense.” As late as the day of the 
battle, the Mew York Evening Post received information from Washington 
that, although the British had disembarked at Benedict, they had not 
marched thitherward, and that the militia had collected in such numbers in 
and near the capital as to ensure its safety in case of attack. The result, 
however, was that, “ only eleven days before the enemy entered the city, 
the commanding general had under his orders but little more than one 
thousand men,” and with his utmost exertions he had succeeded in collect- 
ing not more than half the force it was intended by the President he should 
have when the day of battle came. Even then, a regiment of some eight 
hundred men from Virginia, who arrived in the city the day before, could 
not join the army for want of the necessary equipments, for which the War 
Department had made little or no provision. General Winder, in his official 
report, says: “ About five thousand men, including three hundred and fifty 
regulars and Commodore Barney’s command (about five hundred men), 
was all he was able to interpose at Bladensburg. Much the larger part of 
this force, he says, arrived on the ground when the enemy were in sight, 
and were disposed of to support in the best manner the position which 
General Stansbury had taken with his command from Baltimore. They 
had barely reached the ground before the action commenced.” 

For several days before the British ventured up the Patuxent, detach- 
ments were from time to time landed from their vessels and engaged in 
committing depredations on the unoffending planters, burning their dwell- 
ings and seizing tobacco and other products, not omitting to supply them- 
selves with provisions, the most delicate within their reach. Commodore 
Barney had moved his flotilla up the Patuxent above Nottingham. It con- 
sisted, he said, “of fourteen open rowboats (not gunboats) and one tender, 
having crews amounting in the whole to five hundred and three men.” 
On Friday, August 19, Colonel Monroe, Secretary of State, with Captain 
Thornton’s troops from Alexandria, made a reconnoisance, and discovered 
that the enemy was debarking at Benedict. A letter from Washington, in 
the Richmond Enquirer, of August 23, states that Colonel Monroe was near 
being captured at Nottingham, but that he escaped from one side of the 
town while the British were marching in at the other. Mr. George R. 
Gleig, a British subaltern present, thus describes the debarkation: “As 
soon as the dawn began to appear on the morning of the 19th, there was a 
general stir throughout the fleet. A gun brig had already taken her sta- 
tion within one hundred and fifty yards of a village called St. Benedict’s, 
on the left bank of the river, where it was determined that the disembarka- 
tion should be effected. Her broadside was turned toward the shore, and 
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her guns, loaded with grape and round shot, were pointed at the beach to 
cover the landing of the boats; and being moored fore and aft with spring 
cables, she was altogether as manageable as if she had been under sail. . . . 
By three o'clock in the afternoon the whole army was landed, and occupied 
a strong position about two miles above the village.” 

On Saturday, August 20, General Winder dispatched Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Tilghman, with his squadron of dragoons, “by way of the Wood Yard 
(about fifteen miles from Washington), to fall down upon the British, to 
annoy, harass, and impede their march by every possible means, to remove 
or destroy forage and provisions from before the enemy, and gain intelli- 
gence. Captain Caldwell, with his troop of city cavalry, was dispatched 
with the same views toward Benedict by Piscataway, it being wholly un- 
certain what route the enemy would take if it was his intention to come to 
Washington.” Other smaller detachments were sent to different points to 
watch the movements of the enemy and give information. At that time, 
being pretty well convinced that it was the intention of the enemy to 
proceed direct to Washington, General Winder gave orders to Colonel 
Scott and Major Peter to retire, and occupy the first eligible position 
between the junction of two roads leading thither and the Wood Yard. 
After a great deal of reconnoitering and some skirmishing, in which shots 
were exchanged with little effect, the British forces continued slowly to 
advance and ours to fall back towards the eastern branch of the Potomac 
and Bladensburg. Commodore Barney’s flotilla was lying near Mt. Pleas- 
ant, about nine miles from Nottingham, when on the approach of the 
British fleet, August 21, the Commodore, with four hundred of his men, 
abandoned his boats, leaving the rest of the crew with orders to blow them 
up, which they did on the following day, and all joined the army. The 
capture or destruction of this flotilla, which could not have been very for- 
midable, was undoubtedly the first object the enemy had in view, and so 
soon as its destruction was thus accomplished, they were left free to decide 
whether to take the road to Washington, Annapolis, or Baltimore. While 
resting within a few miles of Nottingham, squads of British soldiers were 
sent out to scour the neighboring woods, where it had been represented by 
some of the country people, probably slaves impressed as guides into the 
service of the enemy, “numerous detached bodies of riflemen lay in am- 
bush amid the thickets;” and Mr. Gleig relates “a little adventure,” 
which he says occurred to himself on one of these excursions, premising 
that it illustrates what he was pleased to style “the low cunning which 
forms a leading trait in the American character.” He says they surrounded 
two men dressed in black coats, and armed with bright fire-locks and 
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bayonets, sitting under atree. ‘As soon, he says, as they observed me, 
they started up and took to their heels, but being hemmed in on all sides, 
they quickly perceived that to escape was impossible, and accordingly 
stood still. I hastened toward them, and, having got within a few paces, I 
heard the one say to the other, with a look of the most perfect simplicity, 
‘Stop, John, till the gentlemen pass.’ There was something so ludicrous in 
this speech, and in the cast of countenance which accompanied it, that I 
could not help laughing aloud; nor was my mirth diminished by their 
attempts to persuade me that they were quiet country people, come out 
for no other purpose than to shoot squirrels. When I desired to know 
whether they carried bayonets to charge the squirrels, as well as muskets 
to shoot them, they were rather at a loss fora reply; but they grumbled 
exceedingly when they found themselves prisoners and conducted as such 
to the column.” 

During the night of August 21 the enemy remained at Nottingham— 
their boats and tenders were anchored there—and the next day, soon after 
day-break, the whole moved forward again ; but in such a way, first on one 
road and then on another, or by dividing their forces, some taking the 
road toward Fort Washington and some toward Annapolis, so as to keep 
General Winder in the dark respecting their real purpose, as well as to 
weary out his troops by constant watching. As the enemy advanced, our 
troops retired. By two o’clock, on the afternoon of August 22, General 
Ross, supported by Rear-Admiral Cockburn, had reached Marlborough, 
“where he remained until the same hour next day, having, of course, abun- 
dant time to rest and refresh his troops, and being perfectly unmolested.” 
Late in the afternoon of the 22d, General Winder, with the cavalry of ob- 
servation, retired to the Long Old Fields, ten miles from Bladensburg, 
where his troops were encamped. Here “he was informed that the Presi- 
dent and heads of departments had arrived at a house one mile in the rear 
of the camp.” About two o'clock in the morning of the 23d, his troops 
were roused by “a false alarm from a sentinel, were formed in order of 
battle, and when dismissed, were ordered to hold themselves ready for their 
posts at amoment’s warning.” This was the second night in succession in 
which they had been deprived of their rest. Before nine o’clock in the 
forenoon they were under arms again, and were reviewed by the President 
and suite. General Stansbury was now at Bladensburg in command of the 
Baltimore troops. The enemy still pressing forward toward the Long Old 
Fields, General Smith had, agreeably to orders, sent off the baggage across 
the Eastern Branch, and his troops, together with Commodore Barney’s 
men, were drawn up ready to receive the enemy should he make an attack. 
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Orders had been sent to the city for the removal of the public records, and 
the most important of these in the State Department, and probably also in 
the War Department, both being in the same building, were taken first to 
an unoccupied mill on the Virginia side, near the Chain Bridge, a few miles 
above Georgetown, and soon afterward to Leesburg. 

The head of the enemy’s column, by three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 23d, was about five miles from Marlborough and within three miles of 
General Winder’s position, where they halted. This being “ at a point from 
whence they could take the road to Bladensburg, to the Eastern Branch 
bridge, or to Fort Washington, indifferently, or it might be to cover their 
march upon Annapolis,” great doubt was yet entertained which course the 
British meant to pursue. Their force was, still “ very imperfectly known, 
opinions and representations varying, General Winder says, from four to 
twelve thousand, the better opinion fixed it at from five to seven thou- 
sand,” while his force at Long Old Fields numbered only about twenty-five 
hundred. In this state of doubt and uncertainty, after waiting for the 
enemy till sundown, General Winder determined, he said, to retire over 
the lower Eastern Branch bridge, and Commodore Barney concurring, they 
retired with their respective commands accordingly, and encamped in the 
city that night, when by his order the upper bridge over the Eastern 
Branch was destroyed. The President and heads of departments likewise 
left and went home. Commodore Barney posted hisartillery so as to com- 
mand the lower bridge at the Navy Yard. 

About ten o’clock next day, the 24th, General Winder “ received intelli- 
gence that the enemy had turned the head of his column toward Bladens- 
burg,” leaving now no further doubt of his intention to strike for Washing- 
ton. General Winder at once “ ordered General Smith with the whole of 
the troops to move immediately to that point,” while he himself, “leaving 
the President and some of the heads of departments at his quarters, where 
they had been for an hour or more,” hastened forward and arrived at the 
Bladensburg bridge about twelve o'clock, where he found Colonel Beall 
had that moment passed his command, having just arrived from Annapolis.” 
Upon inquiry, he learned that General Stansbury was on rising ground on 
the left of his line, where he soon found him and Colonel Monroe, who had 
been aiding General Stansbury to post his command. Meantime, General 
Smith with his troops had arrived on the ground, and “Commodore Barney’s 
men and the marines were halted on the turnpike about a mile” nearer the 
city, in the rear of the main force. 

Of this final struggle, all the accounts seem to agree as to the main 
facts. About one o’clock of the 24th a column of the enemy appeared in 
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sight, moving up the Eastern Branch parallel to the position of our troops. 
A galling fire from the advanced artillery and Major Pinkney’s battalion 
of Baltimore riflemen was immediately opened upon them with terrible 
effect as they were descending the street toward the bridge. Mr. Gleig, 
referring to this encounter, says: “ While we [the British troops] were 
moving along the street, a continued fire was kept up, with some execution, 
from those guns which stood at the left of the road, but it was not till the 
bridge was covered with our people that the two-gun battery on the road 
itself began to play. Then, indeed, it also opened, and with tremendous 
effect; for at the first discharge, almost an entire company was swept 
down.” This caused the enemy to leave the street, and they crept down 
under cover of houses and trees, in loose order, so as not to expose them- 
selves to risk from the shot ; it was therefore only occasionally that an ob- 
ject presented at which the artillery could fire. In this sort of suspension 
the enemy began to throw rockets, and his light troops to accumulate down 
in the lower parts of the town, near the bridge, but principally covered from 
view by the houses, and soon began to press across the creek, everywhere 
fordable, and in most places lined with bushes and trees, which sufficiently 
concealed their movements. The advanced American riflemen fired half a 
dozen rounds, when they retreated twenty or thirty yards while the enemy’s 
rockets, being at first aimed too high, were flying over their heads. The 
President and Attorney-General Richard Rush, were briskly riding toward 
Bladensburg, just before the battle began, without perceiving that the 
British were so near as to be almost within musket range, and they were 
in great danger of being captured. They turned into the orchard among 
our troops, where they met the Secretaries of State and War, and where 
the greatest consternation was manifest. Soon the rockets “ received a more 
horizontal direction, and passed very close above the heads of Shultz’s and 
Ragan’s regiments, composing the entire left of Stansbury’s line. A universal 
flight of these regiments was the consequence ;” nor could they be rallied, 
with the exception of about forty men of Colonel Ragan’s and a part of Cap- 
tain Showers’ command, who, although thus deserted, made a gallant but 
ineffectual stand. Colonel Ragan, in his great efforts to rally his men, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Major William Pinkney, the eloquent lawyer 
and distinguished statesman, was also seriously wounded. The 5th Balti- 
more regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Sterrett, being the left of Gen- 
eral Stansbury’s brigade, still stood its ground, and except for a moment, 
when part of them recoiled a few steps, remained firm until ordered to 
retreat. The reserve under General Smith, with the militia of Washington 
and Georgetown, the regulars, and some detachments of Maryland militia, 
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flanked on their right by Commodore Barney and his men, and Colonel 
Beall, maintained the contest with great effect until overpowered by 
numbers, 

Commodore Barney had taken position, with three 18-pounders, between 
General Stansbury’s and General Smith’s commands, not far from the noted 
dueling ground, and, feebly supported by Colonel Beall’s militia on a neigh- 
boring eminence, by a well-directed fire the enemy was held in suspense 
and suffered severely more than an hour, until the British general, Ross, 
advanced with fresh troops to the rescue. All accounts agree that the most 
stubborn resistance was made under Commodore Barney, whose brave ma- 
rines fought “until the enemy reached nearly to the muzzles of the guns; 
nor did they retire until ordered to do so, after every hope of victory van- 
ished.” The British narrator, Gleig, says the sailors not only “ served their 
guns with a quickness and precision which astonished their assailants, but 
they stood till some of them were actually bayoneted, with fuses in their 
hands; nor was it till their leader was wounded and taken, and they saw 
themselves deserted on all sides by the soldiers, that they quitted the 
field.” The gallant commander, as he was preparing to withdraw from an 
untenable position, received a- ball in the upper part of his thigh, which 
was never extracted, and of which wound he died several years afterward. 
Thirteen of his men were killed in action before the order for retreat was 
given. 

This ended the battle. Although General Winder hoped to be able to 
rally his troops and make another stand near the Capitol, his forces were 
so disorganized and scattered that he found it impossible; and both the 
Secretary of War and Secretary of State concurred with him that “ it was 
wise and proper to retire through Georgetown and take post in the 
rear of it, on the heights, to collect his force.” He “ accordingly 
pursued this course, and halted at Tennallytown, two miles from George- 
town, on the Frederick road.” General Armstrong suggested throwing 
our troops into the Capitol building, but this plan was at once dismissed 
as impracticable, “since it would have taken nearly the whole of them to 
have sufficiently filled the two wings, which would have left the enemy 
masters of every other part of the city.” 

Meantime the President and heads of departments had made their 
escape in advance of the retreating troops, and the utmost terror reigned 
in the cities of Washington and Georgetown. A letter in the Baltimore 
Patriot of August 26, from an eye-witness, says: “ The President, who had 
been on horseback with the army the whole day, retired from the mortify- 
ing scene and left the city on horseback, accompanied by General Mason 
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and Mr. Carroll. At Georgetown, the President met his lady, she having 
left the city only half an hour before, having remained with great com- 
posure at the President’s house until a message brought her the tidings 
that the British were within a few miles of the city, and that our army were 
retreating without any chance of being rallied so as to check their march. 
The President and Secretary of State went to Virginia with their families— 
the other officers of the government to Fredericktown, where the President 
intends to meet his secretaries next week.” I may add that our soldiers 
did not tarry long at Tennallytown, but kept on to Montgomery Court 
House. 

I am inclined to believe that the President met his carriage on reaching 
the city, as I found in the Richmond Enquirer, of August 27, a statement 
to the effect that two gentlemen, who passed through Washington on the 
day of the battle, when about to start from Pennsylvania Avenue for the 
Long Bridge, heard the cry: “There goes the President !” and looking, 
they saw him driving in his carriage toward the President’s house. They 
had come in a stage from Baltimore, ard the first intimation they had of 
danger was on the road near Bladensburg, where they were met by shriek- 
ing women who reported that the enemy were approaching, and the stage 
came into the city in a roundabout way. Mr. Charles J. Ingersoll says: 
“ After Barney’s and Miller’s defeat and retreat [Miller was captain of 
marines], Ross attempted nothing further. One-fifth of his army was 
killed, wounded, or missing, for they deserted whenever they could; and 
the rest were so entirely overcome by their labors and exertions from early 
in the morning until four o’clock [when the contest, begun at one o’clock, 
ended] that they were incapable of further effort. Rest was indispensable 
to them, and as they lay on the ground it was Barney’s opinion, freely ex- 
pressed, that five hundred well-disciplined cavalry could have rode through 
and taken them all, almost without waking them from their heavy slum- 
bers. Cockburn’s jocular and contemptuous official reason for not pursu- 
ing was, that the victors were too weary and the vanquished too swift.” 

There is no doubt as to the exhausted condition of a large part of the 
forces of both armies. The weather was very hot; many of our troops 
had been without proper food and rest for three or four days; and a writer 
in the Baltimore Patriot states that the British soldiers “were so over- 
powered by their rapid march that many of them fell dead on the road. 
As they passed through Bladensburg their mouths were open, gasping for 
breath, and their officers were ordering them forward with their swords 
and spontoons. Twelve were buried in one field that had not a wound.” 
The National Intelligencer, of September 1, says: “ The loss of the enemy 
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before he regained his ships[on 29th August] probably exceeded a thou- 
sand men. He lost at least two hundred killed in the battle and by explo- 
sion, and three or four hundred wounded. Many died of fatigue, numbers 
were taken prisoners by the cavalry hanging on his rear, and not a few 
deserted.” Our loss was twenty-six killed and fifty-one wounded. 

On August 20, in a sharp encounter near the coast, the British lost 
one of their distinguished officers, Sir Peter Parker, commander of the ship 
Menelaus, besides thirteen soldiers killed and twenty-seven wounded. Ac- 
cording to JViles’ Register, he had said he “must have a frolic with the 
Yankees before he left them,” and in order to gratify this desire, he went 
out with a detachment to surprise Colonel Read, a veteran of the Revolu- 
tionary war, who, with one hundred and seventy men, was watching the 
enemy at Belair. They met in the night, and in the “ frolic” which ensued 
Sir Peter received a mortal wound and expired in a few minutes. It is 
worthy of note, singular as it may seem, that, for this military exploit, he 
has a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

Accounts vary slightly as regards the entry and reception of the enemy 
into the city. A correspondent wrote from Baltimore, September 1: “ The 
British army was halted on the plain near the capital. General Ross, Ad- 
miral Cockburn and some other officers, with about one hundred and fifty 
men, entered the city. On passing a house near the Capitol, in which Mr. 
Gallatin formerly resided, a shot from a window, said to be fired by a French 
barber, killed the horse on which General Ross rode. This imprudent act 
caused the destruction of the house and adjoining buildings.” Mr. Chester 
Bailey, a United States mail contractor, purporting to be an eye-witness, 
wrote to Poulson’s Advertiser, Philadelphia: “ After the battle, a small 
party of the British entered the city about 9 P.M.; on passing the first 
house (this was at the corner of Second Street East and the old Baltimore 
turnpike, which had been occupied by Mr. Gallatin when Secretary of the 
Treasury) a volley was fired from the windows, which killed General Ross’s 
horse under him, one soldier, and wounded three others; the house was 
immediately surrounded and some prisoners taken (a part of them were 
negroes) and the house set on fire.” Ingersoll says: “ Having given his 
exhausted soldiers some indispensable repose, Ross, with Cockburn, attended 
by a body guard of two hundred bayonets, and saluted by the fulminations 
from the Navy Yard, rode slowly into the wilderness city, whose popula- 
tion was (a little over) eight thousand, scattered over large spaces, and of 
whom almost every male was then absent, either in arms, some distant 
hiding-place, or a few keeping close in their dwellings. Many passed the 
night in huts and cornfields around the town. The first considerable 
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dwelling the enemy was to pass had been Mr. Gallatin’s residence, the house 
of Mrs. Sewell, some hundred yards from the Capitol. From behind the 
side wall of that house, as is supposed, at all events from or near to it, a 
solitary musket, fired by some excited and perhaps intoxicated person, be- 
lieved to be a well-known Irish barber, but never ascertained who was the 
perpetrator, no doubt aimed at General Ross, killed the bay mare he rode.” 

Mr. Gleig said it was General Ross’s intention only “to lay the city un- 
der contribution, and to return quietly to the shipping,” and that therefore 
“he did not march the troops immediately to the city, but halted them 
upon a plain in its immediate vicinity whilst a flag of truce was sent in with 
terms. But whatever his proposal might have been, it was not so much as 
heard, for scarcely had the party bearing the flag entered the street, than 
they were fired upon from the windows of one of the houses, and the horse 
of the General himself, who accompanied them, killed. You will easily 
believe that conduct so unjustifiable, so direct a breach of the law of nations, 
roused the indignation of every individual, from the General himself down 
to the private soldier. All thoughts of accommodation were instantly laid 
aside ; the troops advanced forthwith into the town, and having put to the 
sword all who were found in the house from which the shots were fired, and 
reduced it to ashes, they proceeded, without a moment’s delay, to burn 
and destroy everything in the most distant degree connected with the 
government.” 

It is proper to state here that this British account of an intention to 
spare the city is not credited, as Admiral Cochrane, Commander-in-chief 
of the British fleet, had, under date of August 18, addressed a letter to 
Secretary Monroe, informing him that he had received instructions from 
his government “to destroy and lay waste such towns and districts on the 
coast as may be found assailable,” in retaliation for alleged depredations 
of our troops in Upper Canada. The Admiral, however, knew, or should 
have known, that full reparation had been made to the satisfaction of the 
Governor of that province in the preceding February, and he took the pre- 
caution to retain his threatening letter until ten days after the date before 
sending it off, so that it did not reach its destination until August 31, a 
week after the burning of the Capitol and other government buildings. 
While the enemy were entering the city, the Navy Yard was being de- 
stroyed by order of the Secretary of the Navy, and the bridge over the 
Eastern Branch there was also blown up most unnecessarily, as it was con- 
sidered, by United States engineers. 

The first public building set on fire by the British was the Capitol. 
The British column continued its march to the eastern front of that edifice, 
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then deployed into line, and directing a volley of musketry at it, took formal 
possession in the name of their king. It is a singular and interesting his- 
torical fact, that the British lieutenant who forced the Capitol, by breaking 
down one or more of its doors, was afterwards for many years a member 
of Parliament. He won great distinction in the army, serving in India, 
Portugal, and Spain, before he was sent to America, where he took part 
in the attacks on Washington and Baltimore, and was wounded before New 
Orleans. He served under Wellington, both in the Peninsular war and at 
Waterloo. He was noted for volunteering for storming parties. In 1835, 
he commanded a British auxiliary legion of ten thousand men in aid of 
the Queen of Spain against Don Carlos; was a lieutenant-general in the 
Crimean war, “‘ and for his services at the Alma and Inkerman he received 
the thanks of Parliament, and the grand cross of the Bath, and was made 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honor.” This was Sir De Lacy Evans, 
who was born in 1787 and died in 1870. 

Finding that the Capitol was partially fire-proof, it was at first decided 
to blow it up with gunpowder, but this determination being announced to 
the citizens nearest the building, their “ expostulations, together with the en- 
treaties of the ladies, induced the General to order it to be set fire to in every 
vulnerable point, and it was soon enveloped in flames.” Mr. Ingersoll states 
that it was among the stories told when Congress met three weeks after- 
wards, ‘that the Admiral (Cockburn), in a strain of coarse levity, mount- 
ing the Speaker’s chair, put the question, ‘ Shall this harbor of Yankee de- 
mocracy be burned? All for it will say, Aye;’ to which loud cries of assent 
being vociferated, he reversed the question, pronounced it carried unani- 
mously, and the mock resolution was executed by rockets and other com- 
bustibles applied to the chairs and furniture (as well as library books and 
papers) heaped up in the center and fired wherever there was a fit place. 
The temporary wooden structure connecting the two wings readily kindled. 
Doors, chairs, the consumable parts, the library and its contents in an 
upper room of the Senate wing, everything that would take fire, soon dis- 
appeared in sheets of flame, illuminating and consternating the environs 
for thirty miles round, whence the conflagration was visible. In a room 
adjoining the Senate chamber portraits of the King and Queen of France, 
Louis the XVI. and his wife, were cut from the frames, by whom has never 
appeared. The frames were scorched, but not burned.” Some parts of 
the building, being fire-proof, escaped the flames, notably the vestibule 
of the Supreme Court Law Library, where some of the columns are orna- 
mented with a unique and beautiful American order of architecture, repre- 
senting Indian corn in the ear. 
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The Capitol, with its library and most of its public records, being thus 
destroyed, the troops, headed by Ross and Cockburn, and conducted by a 
former resident (who was soon after arrested as a traitor), marched along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, “ without beat of drum or other martial sound than 
their ponderous tramp,” and set fire to the President’s house and Treasury 
building. Mr. Gleig states that “when this detachment, sent out to de- 
stroy Mr. Madison's house, entered his dining parlor, they found a dinner- 
table spread and covers laid for forty guests. Several kinds of wine in 
handsome cut-glass decanters were cooling on the side-board ; plate-holders 
stood by the fire-place filled with dishes and plates; knives, forks, and 
spoons were arranged for immediate use; in short, everything was ready 
for the entertainment of a ceremonious party.” They sat down to this 
dinner, he says, “ not indeed in the most orderly manner, but with coun- 
tenances which would not have disgraced a party of aldermen at a civic 
feast ; and having satisfied their appetites and partaken pretty freely of the 
wines, they finished by setting fire to the house which had so liberally en- 
tertained them.” This grand dinner was no doubt a myth. The story is 
improbable for various reasons. In the first place, the President had been 
with the army in the field much of the time, for two or three days the 
greatest alarm and confusion prevailed amongst the inhabitants remaining 
in the city, and we have the testimony of the President's porter, not only 
that there was no preparation for dinner or eating beyond a small quantity 
of meat in the kitchen, but if there had been food, that the British would 
not have eaten it, such was their fear of poison. Mr. Bailey, before cited, 
however, in his account, says the troops entered and took some porter and 
collected some papers, and soon an explosion was heard and the house was 
seen on fire. The Treasury Office, he adds, was also soon on fire; the 
President’s house being first despoiled of a few objects of curiosity—some 
pictures and books from Mr. Madison’s library, and a parcel of the pencil 
notes received by Mrs. Madison from her husband while he was with the 
troops. Before leaving the house she had seen to the removal of many 
valuable articles, including the full length portrait of Washington still pre- 
served in the White House. It has been often said that, in order to save 
this portrait, she cut it from the frame, which it appears she was ready, 
knife in hand, to do, but fortunately those assisting succeeded in detach- 
ing it from the gilt frame and preserving it intact on the inner wooden 
frame. She is likewise credited with having saved the original Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, President of the Maryland Historical 
Society, kindly placed in my hands an interesting letter written to his 
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mother by Mrs. Madison, December 3, 1814, giving a graphic account of 
her escape from the White House. As an excuse for delay, she says that 
she wrote a long letter, then in her drawer unfinished and out of date, her 
husband having been taken sick before she had described all her advent- 
ures, and continued indisposed so long that she lost the thread of her 
story and became ashamed of her egotism. She continues: “ Two hours 
before the enemy entered the city, I left the house where Mr. Latrobe's 
elegant taste had been so justly admired, and where you and I had so often 
wandered together, and on that very day I sent out the silver (nearly all)— 
the velvet curtains and Gen. Washington’s picture, the cabinet papers, a 
few books, and the small clock—left everything else belonging to the pub- 
lick, our own valuable stores of every description, a part of my clothes, and 
all my servants’ clothes, &c., &c., in short, it would fatigue you to read the 
list of my losses, or an account of the general dismay’, or particular distresses 
of your acquaintance. Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. Thompson were the only 
ladies who stood their ground. I confess that I was so unfeminine as to 
be free from fear, and willing to remain in the Castle. If I could have had 
a cannon through every window, but alas! those who should have placed 
them there, fled before me, and my whole heart mourned for my country! 
I remained nearly three days out of town, but I cannot tell you what I felt 
on re-entering it—such destruction—such confusion! The fleet full in view 
and in the act of robbing Alexandria! The citizens expecting another visit 
—and at night the rockets were seen flying near us!” 

In a letter to his wife, October 14, 1814, William Wirt wrote: “I went 
to look at the ruins of the President’s house. The rooms which you saw, 
so richly furnished, exhibited nothing but unroofed naked walls, cracked, 
defaced and blackened with fire. I cannot tell you what I felt as I walked 
amongst them. . . . From this mournful monument of American 
imbecility and improvidence, and of British atrocity, I went to the lobby 
of the House of Representatives, a miserable little narrow box, in which I 
was crowded and suffocated for about three hours, in order to see and hear 
the wise men of the nation. They areno great things. . . . I called 
on the President. He looks miserably shattered and woebegone. In short, 
he looked heart-broken. His mind is full of the New England sedition.” 
Besides his excellent library, Mr. Madison lost a large amount of other private 
property, estimated at twelve thousand dollars. Whilst these buildings 
were blazing, eleven of the British officers, including Ross and Cockburn, 
were taking a supper at Mrs. Suter’s boarding-house near by, which Gen- 
eral Ross had ordered before applying the torch, insisting against the good 
woman’s protest that he preferred her house to McLeod’s tavern across 
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the way, “ because (he said) he had some acquaintance with her, mention- 
ing several familiar circumstances,” showing that he had been there, no 
doubt as a spy, before the battle. The woman who waited at the table 
recognized two of the party, one of them, wretchedly dressed, pretending 
to be a deserter from the British army, having a few days before called at 
the house and begged for something to eat. Another had also been there 
previously, and was acquainted with the localities. Mr. Ingersoll, who 
received his information from the landlady herself, asserts that when the 
party came for supper, one of them, dressed in blue and mounted ona 
mule, rode partly through the low front door into the house, introducing 
himself as the much-abused Admiral Cockburn. At table he blew out the 
candles, saying he preferred the light-of the burning palace and Treasury, 
whose conflagration hard by illuminated the room. The following ap- 
peared in the Jntelligencer a few days afterwards: “ Look out for spies! It 
is an impression now very general that the fall of this city may be ascribed 
to the facility with which spies and traitors carried on their operations, 
even within a week preceding the capture by the enemy. With a view to 
warn our neighbors against the evil into which it appears our citizens fell, 
we. shall state a singular fact, which is susceptible of legal proof. The 
lady of a house where the British officers supped on the evening they en- 
tered the city, recognized among them a person who had been at her house, 
and even called on Mrs. Madison in the President’s house (as the person 
declared) in the disguise of a distressed woman, on the Saturday preceding 
the capture! This is a fact which may be relied on. The number and 
names of all the landlady’s family, then absent, were also known to this 
officer, with whom was General Ross and Cockburn, the incendiary.” 
After destroying the Capitol, President’s house, and Treasury building, 
the British retired for the night to their main army in camp on Capitol 
Hill. The edifice of the State and War Departments and the building occu- 
pied by the Patent and General Post Office, on the present site of the latter 
department, being still unharmed, they sallied out again on the morning of 
the 25th with orders to commit them also to the flames, together with the 
printing office of the Jntelligencer. On their way up the avenue they were 
confronted by a young man on horseback, whose name was Lewis, “ claim- 
ing relationship to General Washington,” who discharged a pistol at them, 
when he was instantly shot down. It was said he sought thus to avenge 
himself from having been impressed on a British ship and compelled to 
fight against his own country. The column kept on and the State and 
War Department building was soon in ashes, but the Patent Office was 
spared through the earnest intercession of its chief, Dr. William Thornton, 
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Rev. O. B. Brown, and other citizens, who urged that it would be a shame 
and disgrace to burn the valuable models and drawings deposited there, 
which would be useful to all mankind. Thus the Post Office, too, was 
saved. Coming to the office of the /utelligencer, which was obnoxious to 
British vengeance on account of its bold denunciation of British barbarities 
in the destruction and pillage of private property on the coast and else- 
where, the incendiary torch was about to be plied to that building, when, 
seeing that its conflagration would involve the destruction of several other 
private buildings adjacent thereto, the officer in charge was prevailed on 
to spare it, taking care, however, to destroy the editor’s library and the 
presses and other printing materials of the establishment. “ Be sure,” said 
Cockburn, “that all the C’s are destroyed, so that the rascals can have no 
further means of abusing my name as they have done. I'll punish Madi- 
son’s man Joe (Gales) as I have his master Jim.” 

While this devastation was going on, another detachment of troops, 
both soldiers and sailors, was sent to complete the destruction at the Navy 
Yard and Arsenal, which had been partially destroyed by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, with one or more war ships lying in the river. 
Having, as they thought, accomplished their vandal work, among other 
things mutilating the Naval Monument, afterwards removed to the basin 
at the west front of the Capitol, and thence, a few years ago, to Annapolis, 
Mr. Ingersoll states that one of the men, as they were about leaving Green- 
leaf’s Point, where the Arsenal was located, “pitched his torch, as a safe 
place for extinguishment,” into a dry well where large quantities of gun- 
powder, shells, and other munitions of war had been concealed, when, 
“with a terrible crash, the mine instantly exploded, flinging missiles of 
death and mutilation wide around, killing and cruelly wounding near a 
hundred of the surrounding destroyers.” Mr. Edward Simms of Washing- 
ton, a well-preserved gentleman of ninety years, who was officially men- 
tioned for his bravery at the battle of Bladensburg, told me a few weeks 
before his death, which occurred on the 14th of February, 1884, that this 
explosion was caused, not by the throwing of a torch into the well, but 
from the ignition of a train of powder which had fallen from the kegs in 
their removal to the well. This seems more probable, since the incendia- 
ries were sent to burn and not to extinguish. An officer of the British 
ship Regulus, writing home at the time, and giving an account of this dis- 
aster, states the number killed as “ about twelve, and wounded about thirty 
more, most of them in a dreadful manner.” He says he had the good fort- 
une to escape with whole skin and bones but somewhat bruised, adding, 
“the groans of the people, almost buried in the earth, or with legs and 
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arms broke, and the sight of pieces of bodies lying about, was a thousand 
times more distressing than the loss we met with in the field the day be- 
fore.” Major Williams thinks the British loss was understated by this officer. 

On the night of the 24th, or following day, the Long Bridge over the 
Potomac was rendered impassable by the burning or blowing up of both 
ends—the Washington end by the British, and that on the Virginia side 
by a corporal in charge of it, perceiving, as he thought, a body of the 
enemy about to cross from the city; whilst on the other hand, the British 
were equally panic-stricken under the apprehension that our troops, to the 
number, as they supposed, of twelve thousand or more, were on their 
way from the other side to recapture the city. That night a complete 
Bull Run panic reigned on both sides. “Early in the evening,” says a 
British officer who was present, “the different British corps had been di- 
rected, in a whisper, to make ready for falling back as soon as darkness 
should set in. From the men, however, the thing was kept profoundly 
secret,” although they were given to understand that an important move- 
ment was about to take place, and hints were thrown out to induce the 
expectation of a further advance instead of a retreat, which was carried 
out with all the secrecy and silence possible before morning. While the 
ruthless invaders were thus stealing away in alarm on account of the non- 
arrival of their fleet at Alexandria, as expected, and what they had er- 
roneously supposed was a greatly augmented force of American troops 
ready to swoop down upon them from Georgetown Heights, the President 
and heads of departments, with Mrs. Madison, having crossed over into 
Virginia the evening before, had made their way to the point of rendezvous 
—a tavern sixteen miles from Georgetown, where they were to spend the 
night. At midnight they were startled by a report that the British were 
coming; and it had been given out that it was their purpose, if possible, 
to capture the President and take him to London. Telling his wife to 
disguise herself, use another carriage than her own, and fly still further, 
the President left “his hiding-place in the inn to pass the rest of that 
moist and wretched night in a hovel in the woods.” Early next day 
tidings reached them that the British had withdrawn, and all now turned 
their steps towards the city. 

When Mrs. Madison, still in her disguise, with only one attendant, 
arrived at the Long Bridge, burned at both ends, Colonel Fenwick, in 
command there, and “ busy in transporting munitions of war over the 
Potomac in the only boat left at his disposal, peremptorily refused to let 
any unknown woman cross in the boat with her carriage.” She sent for 
him, and on making herself known confidentially, she “was driven in her 
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carriage into the frail boat, which bore her homewards,” and she stopped 
at her sister’s, Mrs. Cutts's house, which was owned and occupied many 
years, and to the time of his death, by ex-President John Quincy Adams, 
on F Street, one square from the Treasury Departments. The President 
and his secretaries returned by way of Georgetown, and the government 
was soon again set on foot. After boarding at Mrs. Cutts’s a few weeks, 
the President and family resumed house-keeping in the Ogle Tayloe man- 
sion, still standing at the corner of Eighteenth Street and New York 
Avenue, where they passed the winter. The special session of Congress, 
called for the 19th of September, was held in the Patent Office. 

The enemy did not stop to bury their dead, and they left many of their 
wounded behind. Philip Frenau thus describes their arrival and exit: 


‘¢ A veteran host by veterans led, 
With Ross and Cockburn at their head, 
They came—they saw—they burned—and fled! ” 


A part of their fleet pushed up the river to Alexandria, August 28, when 
that city at once capitulated on humiliating terms. Captain Gordon, the 
British officer in command, states that Fort Washington was abandoned 
and the magazine blown up by the United States garrison without firing a 
gun, leaving the way clear for his ships to reach Alexandria, and that he 
took from there seventy-one vessels loaded with flour, tobacco, cotton, wine, 
sugar, and other merchandise of value. With comparatively little damage, 
in spite of all that could be done to oppose them by shore batteries, fire- 
ships, and sharp-shooters, the enemy escaped with their booty. Their next 
move was against Baltimore, where, at the battle of North Point, Septem- 
ber 12, Admiral Cockburn, officially reported, “General Ross, in the first 
desultory skirmish, received a musket ball through his arm into his breast, 
which proved fatal to him on his way to the water-side for re-embarkation.” 
Thus fell the British general who led the attack on Washington, and who 
at a dinner there, August 25, gave as a toast: “ Peace with America—war 
with Madison.” 

As will have been observed, I have introduced several extracts from the 
British narrative of Mr. George R. Gleig; and it may be interesting to 
state that some time after I had prepared this sketch, I learned incidentally 
that he was still alive, and, at the age of ninety-one years, the Chaplain 
General of the British army. Thinking he might favor me with some 
reminiscences of the British invasion and occupancy of Washington, I 
addressed him on the subject, and have received two letters from him in 
reply, one dated April 24, and the other June 4, 1884. 
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In the first he writes: “ You ask me for anecdotes connected with the 
Battle of Bladensburg and the Capture of Washington. I could give you 
many were we face to face. On paper I must try to confine myself to such 
as are least likely to over-tax your patience. 1. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of the inhabitants of Bladensburg to our wounded ; both when 
first thrust upon them and after we had returned to our ships. In the 
same room with Colonel Thornton lay your gallant Commodore Barney, 
both grievously hurt. A friendship was at once struck up between them, 
which lasted through their lives. The Commodore told Thornton the fol- 
lowing story: ‘I commanded a battery of artillery and saw one of your 
men deliberately pile up some stones—then lie down behind them and take 
aim. “Oh,” said I to myself, “you are a crack shot, I suppose, but I'll 
bank you,” which I did, for I pointed one of our guns at him myself, and 
when the smoke cleared away his parapet was in ruins, and himself nowhere. 
I hope he ran away.’ 

“2. When your people gave way, one brave fellow tried to stop them 
by waving the flag he carried and taking a few steps tothe front. But it is 
not easy to rally raw troops as yours were, and only a few men answered 
to his call. One I well remember, for he fired thrice at me, and wore a 
black coat. We were in loose skirmishing order, and being very anxious 
to capture the colour, I ran directly towards the bearer. Before I could 
reach him, he dropped the colour,.evidently having received a wound, and 
my friend with the black coat moved off also, though not till with his third 
shot he gave me a scratch in the thigh. I got the colour, which now hangs 
in the Chapel of Chelsea Hospital. My wound, though slight, made me 
stiff, and I was glad to enter Washington on horse-back. 

“3. Two adventures befel me there. I was limping past a house in a 
street near the Capitol, when a window was opened and a negro woman 
invited me to enter. The family had quitted the town and the servants 
offered me all manner of good things. I was amused, and told them I 
wanted nothing except a clean shirt, having only one which I had worn 
since the 19th. The clean shirt was immediately produced which I put 
on, leaving mine to replace it. 

“4. On the 25th a hurricane fell on the city, which unroofed houses and 
upset our three-pounder guns. It upset me also. It fairly lifted me out 
of the saddle, and the horse which I had been riding I never saw again. 
This is surely gossip enough.” 

In my letter of grateful acknowledgment, I inquired of Mr. Gleig re- 
specting the conflicting accounts of the fatal explosion at the Arsenal, and 
of the alleged flag of truce. This is his reply: 
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“I really do not know what was the cause of the explosion to which 
you refer. The explosion itself 1 perfectly recollect ; but not being near 
the spot where it occurred, I have nothing more to revert to respecting its 
cause than the rumors of the camp. Both the accounts which you give to 
me were circulated among us. Which is the correct one, if either, I cannot 
tell. I have no doubt you are right as regards the shots fired after General 
Ross and Admiral Cockburn entered Washington. It was dark when they 
entered the town, and as the American army had I believe evacuated the 
place the men (who) fired on the General would not understand either the 
nature of the roll of the drum, which demands a parley, or a white flag, if 
it were shown. With respect to the other point, bearing on Ross’s instruc- 
tions, the facts are these: Twenty-three American soldiers engaged in the 
invasion of Canada, were recognized, when taken prisoners, as deserters 
from the British army. They were imprisoned preparatory to trial; where- 
upon General Dearborn immediately imprisoned as many British prisoners, 
and warned the English authorities that life would go for life. Forthwith 
forty-six more Americans, officers and non-commissioned officers, were put 
in arrest as guarantees for the lives of the British prisoners. On neither 
side were lives taken, but the incident embittered the feeling of hostility 
which on the American side vented itself in the burning of some Canadian 
villages during the winter, and on the side of England called forth the 
stern order to destroy American towns on the coast. Ross’ despatch was 
not a happy one. He seems to have been hurried by indignation into 
sanctioning proceedings which met with no approval in London; indeed, so 
little was our vandalism approved that the government withheld from him 
the honors which he would have otherwise received after a brilliant though 
short campaign.” 

The enemy succeeded, not only in destroying property valued at two 
million dollars, but by unparalleled barbarity in inflicting upon their country 
a stigma, the record of which there is not an Englishman of to-day who 
would not rejoice to see erased from the pages of history. Our own coun- 
trymen, too, I am inclined to believe, would be willing to see this done, 
provided the record and recollection of the not over-creditable defense of 
the capital could also at the same time be forever blotted out. 


WMoratio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. i al 


Vou. XIV.—No. 5.—30 





WITCHCRAFT IN ILLINOIS 


It will perhaps occasion no little surprise to the casual reader, and 
prove an unexpected revelation to those familiar with the general facts of 
Western history, to learn that capital punishment for the supposititious 
crime of witchcraft has occurred within the limits of the present State of 
Illinois, and almost within the memory of persons yet living. That a 
veritable Salem existed in the old capital town of Kaskaskia, almost one 
hundred years after the doctrine of witchcraft had been exploded in all 
other parts of the civilized world, is nothing which we need feel particu- 
larly proud of, but as an historical truth, which goes far to explain the 
character and habits of the early settlers of- our prairie State, it is worthy 
of critical attention; none the less so since the light of criticism and the 
investigation of modern scientific thought is turning over and giving a 
new setting to many of the well accepted, but often poorly accredited 
myths of history. 

The writer of this, born and bred within a day’s journey of Old Fort 
Chartres, in boyhood often heard the story of the burning of the witch at 
“old Kaskia.” Such executions had not yet become a part of veritable 
history, and were then given with other weird and wild stories of the 
French and Indians for winter-night entertainment, at the cabin fire of the 
early American settler to the east of the old French villages of Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia. A few of the old French romances have been preserved to 
posterity with the even wilder Indian legends, in the poetical form of Hon- 
orable James Hall, the pioneer venturer on the untried sea of Western lit- 
erature, and are accessible to-day to the curious reader in the Legends of 
the West. These executions escaped the attention of Mr. Hall, however. 
No serious account was ever published of the witchcraft delusions until 
1852, when ex-Governor John Reynolds wrote a little work entitled 7he 
Pioneer History oj Mlinots. This book refers to Illinois witchcraft in the 
following manner: “In Cahokia, about the year 1790, this superstition 
(the belief in necromancy or witchcraft) got the upper-hand of reason, and 
several poor African slaves were immolated at the shrine of ignorance for 
the imaginary offense. An African negro*called Moreau was hung for 
witchcraft on a tree not far south-east of Cahokia. It is stated that he 
had said ‘he poisoned his master, but his mistress was too strong for his 
necromancy.’ Another slave, Emanuel, was shot in Cahokia for this crime, 
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and an old woman, Janette, was supposed to have the power to destroy 
persons and property by her incantations; many grown persons and all 
the children were terrified at her approach.” * The old governor quaintly 
adds, as if in the abundance of his caution: “ All countries have had their 
witches, and I hope Illinois will never again return to such scenes of blood- 
shed to appease the demon of ignorance.” As the period at which these 
executions actually occurred was more than ten years prior to the date 
stated by Governor Reynolds, and during the most obscure period of our 
early history, no record had up to this time been made of the matter in any 
other publication, so far as is now known. Brown, whose History of 
Iilinois was published in 1844, seems never to have heard of the witch- 
craft trials. Neither Perkins nor John M. Peck in the two earlier editions 
of Annals of the West make any mention of the matter. It is entirely 
unlikely that Peck, who was well acquainted with that section of the 
country, had ever heard of the occurrence, or it would have appeared in 
some shape in some of his many publications covering the local history 
of that part of the State. Even Governor Reynolds’ statement was vari- 
ously accepted. People in the older settled portions of Illinois, particu- 
larly in his own city and district, to some of whom the legend had been 
known before its publication, received it as genuine historical fact, while 
many questioned the truth of the occurrence, and more than one un- 
friendly critic pronounced it “an old-wife’s fable ;” and no doubt the publi- 
cation of this matter, with some others, equally true, but equally doubted, 
led to the serious question of Governor Reynolds’ veracity as a local his- 
torian. It was left, however, to modern research to sustain the historical 
accuracy of the occurrences mentioned by Reynolds on the strength of 
tradition, and by undisputed historical records bearing proof not only of 
the execution, but of the previous trial and conviction, under the forms of 
the law at least, of these the latest victims of a cruel superstition sacri- 
ficed within the limits of a Christian land. 

To Mr. E. G. Mason, of Chicago, is the credit due for bringing out from 
obscurity the truth published first in a lecture before the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society (February 15, 1881), and secondly, in a printed pamphlet (Fer- 
gus’ “ Historical Series, Number 12”) of Colonel John Todd’s Record Book. 
This book, furnished by Governor Patrick Henry, of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and sent by him to his appointee and subordinate, Colonel John 
Todd, Lieutenant-Commandant of the County of Illinois—a part of that 
commonwealth—contained in its first pages the “instructions,” under 
which the newly appointed official was to administer and carry out the laws 


* Reynolds’ Pioneer History, page 143. 
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of Virginia in the newly acquired territory which the valor of General 
George Rogers Clark and the Virginia militia under his command had 
recently so successfully wrested from the control of the English Govern- 
ment, and added to the territory of the “Old Dominion.” 

Many curious and important entries occur in this old Record Book, 
which contains the official record of the whole of Governor Todd’s admin- 
istration as county lieutenant, from his appointment in December, 1778, or, 
more properly, beginning with his landing in Kaskaskia the May following, 
and ending with his unfortunate death at the Battle of Blue Licks, in Ken- 
tucky, August 18, 1782. Not only are all of his official acts entered, but 
those of his subordinate, and for a time successor, Timothy de Munbrunt, 
a French gentleman of Kaskaskia. Many of the entries are of rich histori- 
cal interest, and the publication by Mr. Mason of his lecture, in the cheap 
form of the Fergus series, places the contents of the Record Book within the 
reach of all, and relieves the priceless original, now the property of the 
Chicago Historical Society, from the handling of the curious. 

This society, which has rescued much valuable historical matter from 
destruction, and placed it under careful and intelligent custody, found the 
Todd Record, amongst other papers sent it by the board of county commis- 
sioners of Randolph County, and through one of its most painstaking and 
intelligent members has thus given an account of it to the world. But to 
return to the subject of witchcraft, quoting from the Fergus publication,* 
we find: 


“Illinois to wit 

To Richard Winston Esq., 

Sheriff in chief of the District of Kaskaskia Negro Manuel a Slave, in 
your custody is condemned by the Court of Kaskaskia, after having made honorable fine 
at the door of the church, to be chained to a post at the water side, and then to be burnt 
alive, and his ashes scattered, as appears to me by record. This sentence you are 
hereby required to put in execution, on tuesday next at 9 o’clock in the morning, and this 
shall be your warrant. 

Given under my hand and seal 
at Kaskaskia the 13 day of 
June, in the 3" year of the 
commonwealth.” 


On this page of the Record, which appears to have been a copy of the 
death-warrant of the slave, who is no doubt the same designated in Rey- 
nolds’ history as “ Emanuel,” there are heavy lines drawn across, as if to ef- 
face the writing; was the sentence changed to the more merciful death by 


* Fergus’ “ Historical Series, Number 12,” page 58. 
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shooting, administered by Captain Nicholas Janis and his militia company, 
as Reynolds states? or was it carried out in all the barbaric particularity 
of the given warrant, and the ashes of the victim swept from among the 
links of the scorched and blackened chain, “scattered” from the “water 
side” over the muddy waters of the Kaskaskia River, to accompany them 
in their vexed and turbulent journey down the boiling Mississippi to the 
Gulf? 
On the next page of the Record Book is the following order: 


‘To Capt. Nicholas Janis. 

You are hereby required to call upon a party of your militia 
to guard Moreau, a slave condemned to execution, up to the town of Kohos. Put them 
under an officer. They shall be entitled to pay rashtions and refreshment during the time 
they shall be upon duty to be certifyed hereafter by you 

I am sir your hble servant 


“T recommend 4 or 5 from your comp'y ‘ 

and as many from Capt. Placey and Jno. Todd 

consult Mr. Lacroix about the 15 June 1779.” 
time necessary J. T.” 


This Captain Janis is shown in another place to have been commis- 
sioned as captain of the “ first company” of the Kaskaskia militia, which 
corps was commanded in its entirety by Captain Richard Winston, other- 
wise sheriff, who bore the rank of “ Deputy Commandant.” Nicholas 
Janis was also one of the judges of the court of Kaskaskia, as was also 
Charles Charleville, the 2d Lieutenant of his militia company, while five 
of the seven judges of the Cahokia court held commissions in the militia. 
The Mr. La Croix mentioned in the postscript, was, as Mr. Mason suggests, 
Mr. J. B. Le Croix, the first sheriff of the Cahokia (Cohos) district, by 
whom, no doubt, the sentence was duly and properly executed. Mr. Mason 
says: “These two entries, therefore, confirm Reynolds’ account of this 
matter, the accuracy of which has sometimes been questioned.” 

There, however, the connection of the historian as a plain recorder of 
facts would seem to end. But the quaint and half-apologetic advice of 
Governor Reynolds suggests another interesting train of thought. “ All 
countries have had their witches,” and in many countries the crime or 
supposed crime of witchcraft was visited with heavy and bloody penalties. 
These Africans were duly condemned by organized courts of the State of 
Virginia. Presumably under her laws, did Virginia have witches, and laws 
for their punishment? If so, were these laws then in force? In other 
words, we propose to follow the inquiry as to the legal authority under 
which these men were executed. 
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By the first section of the act of the Virginia Assembly under which 
the “ County of Illinois” was organized, enacted in October, 1778, it was, 
among other things, provided, 


“ And all civil officers to which the said inhabitants have been accustomed, necessary 
for the preservation of peace and the administration of justice, shall be chosen by a 
majority of the citizens in their respective districts, to be convened for that purpose by 
the County Lieutenant or Commandant, or his deputy, and shall be commissioned by the 
said County Lieutenant or Commandant in Chief, and be paid for their services in the same 
manner as such expenses have been heretofore borne levied and paid in that county ; 
which said civil officers after taking the oath as before prescribed, shall exercise their 
several jurisdictions, and conduct themselves agreeable to the laws, which the present 
settlers are now accustomed to, And on any criminal prosecution, where the offender 
shall be adjudged guilty, it shall and may be lawful for the County Lieutenant or Com- 
mandant in Chief to pardon his or her offense, except in cases of murder or treason ; and 
in such cases, he may respite execution from time to time until the sense of the governor 
in the first instance, and of the General Assembly, in case of treason, is obtained.” (Hen- 
ing’s Stat, at Large of Virginia. Vol. ix. p. 552.) 


Thus was continued under the new arrangement not only the old 
officials but the old laws. Prior to the conquest of the Illinois country in 
July, 1778, it had been under the dominion of the British Government, 
whose last governor, the mild Frenchman, M. de Rocheblave, had, by 


common consent, succeeded his predecessor, an English officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wilkins, who had abandoned a government which was not only 
distasteful to him, but a climate which did not agree with him, several 
years before. Under Colonel Wilkins, civil courts were established in 
December, 1768, the common law of England, modified by the laws and 
customs of the French settlers, was the recognized rule of action. Since 
the acquisition of the Louisiana territory by the treaty of Paris in 1763, 
the British Government had pursued a conciliatory policy toward the 
French inhabitants, and the treaty provisions preserving to them their 
laws and customs were strictly adhered to. Governor Reynolds in his 
Pioneer History (page 115) says: “ The government was very imper- 
fect, but the people needed but little or none, there was a kind of a 
mixture of the civil and English law in the country, administered by the 
courts down to the year 1790. When Governor St. Clair came to Kas- 
kaskia and set in motion the territorial government.” 

Such was the condition of affairs at the date these trials took place. 
The court consisted of a bench of seven justices, elected from the body of 
the French population, with but little knowledge of law of any kind, and 
no acquaintance whatever with the English common law. Had the de- 
fendants been English or Americans, they might, and doubtless would 
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have insisted on a jury trial, and the conviction, if any was had, would 
have been under the strict forms of the common law, extended by general 
enactment of the assembly over the whole State of Virginia. Had they | 
been Frenchmen even, their conviction would hardly have been probable, 
as the Bull “ Summis desiderantos”” of Innocent VIII. enunciated in 1484, 
and under whose cruel provisions thousands had met a cruel and bloody 
death, had not been enforced in France after about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In England no legalized executions had occurred 
since 1716. Even as early as 1751, the leader of a mob, which executed a 
reputed witch in Staffordshire, was tried and executed for murder. 

In France no execution for witchcraft had occurred for over a century. 
But the priesthood of the French colony of Louisiana, was like its people 
—the customs, habits, fashions, and even ideas of the preceding century 
were still in force with all the authority of law. 

But why should Governor Todd allow the executions to be carried out 
if the law did not justify the conviction? The victims were slaves, the 
property of the prosecutors, they were condemned by popular clamor, and 
their execution demanded by their own people, their owners, their guilt 
unquestioned by all who knew them, even their fellow slaves. 

It was not to be expected of him, a stranger to the people and their 
customs, to long combat their desires as to the punishment of those whom 
custom and even the high authority of his own Church had ranked as 
heathen brutes, unworthy of a moment’s consideration. The humanity of 
the Virginia gentleman, it is to be hoped, asserted itself, however, in the 
case of Manuel, and the sentence prepared with all the particularity of 
horrible detail by the French clerk of the Kaskia court, and which was 
evidently intended for his signature, yet does not bear it, was changed for 
the milder punishment, as administered by the detachment from the mili- 
tia company, after they had been properly “ refreshed” at the expense of 
the commonwealth. 











THE CAMPAIGN OF 1861-1862 IN KENTUCKY 


UNFOLDED THROUGH THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ITS LEADERS 


SECOND PAPER 


Halleck wrote to Buell, January 6, 1862, in terms similar to those used 
in the letter to the President, and yet, on the same day he, without any 
“ communication or concert” with Buell as to the time when this co-opera- 
tion would be needed, ordered Grant to make a demonstration on Mayfield, 
and in the direction of Murray, z. ¢., toward Fort Henry, and cutting off 
Camp Beauregard, or threatening to turn it. The demonstration was only 
a feint, and was to be supported, if possible, by the gunboats. This order 
specified no time for Grant’s movement—it was not an order fo get ready 
and then move after consultation with Buell. On the 8th of January, 
Grant wrote to Halleck: “ Your instructions of the 6th were received this 
morning, and zmmediate preparations made for carrying them out. Com- 
modore Foote will be able to co-operate with three gunboats. ... This 
movement will be commenced ¢o-morrow, and every effort made to carry 
out your design.” January 9, Grant wrote to Commodore Foote: “ Full 
directions have been given for the movement of troops on the expedition 
just fitting out. It will commence this evening.” 

It is necessary now to return and read a letter from General McClellan 
to Halleck, dated January 3: “It is of the utmost importance that 
the rebel troops in western Kentucky be prevented from moving to 
the support of the force in front of General Buell. To accomplish this, an 
expedition should be sent up the Cumberland to act in concert with 
General Buell’s command, of sufficient strength to defeat any force that 
may be brought against it. The gunboats should be supported by at least 
one, and perhaps two divisions of your best infantry taken from Paducah 
and other points from which they can best be spared. At the same time, 
such a demonstration should be made on Columbus as will prevent the 
removal of any troops from that place; and if a sufficient number have 
already been withdrawn, the place should be taken. It may be well, also, 
to make a feint on the Tennessee River with a command sufficient to pre- 
vent disaster under any circumstances. As our success in Kentucky 
depends in a great measure on our preventing reinforcements from join- 
ing Buckner and Johnston, not a moment’s time should be lost in prepar- 
ing these expeditions. I desire that you give me at once your views in 
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full as to the best manner of accomplishing our object, at the same time 
stating the nature and strength of the force that you can use for the pur. 
pose, and the time necessary to prepare.” 

This was a very positive order from the General-in-Chief. On the 3d 
of January, Buell wrote a letter to Halleck which was questionable in 
policy, as it laid out the plan of campaign for Halleck, which would be 
annoying to most generals, and particularly so to a man of .Halleck’s tem- 
perament. The letter closes with these words: ‘“ Whatever is done, should 
be done speedily, within a few days. The work will become more difficult 
every day. Please let me hear from you at once.” This letter should 
certainly have been received before the 6th of January, the day on which 
Halleck wrote to Buell, saying: “ Probably zz the course of a few weeks I 
will be able to send additional troops to Cairo and Paducah to co-operate 
with you, but at present tt ts impossible; and it seems to me that if you 
deem such co-operation necessary to your success, your movement on Bow!- 
ing Green should be delayed’’—the very day, also, on which he ordered the 
demonstration by Grant without deigning to give Buell notice of his inten- 
tion or order. 

It was not yet too late for McClellan to put all Kentucky under Buell. 
With the force under Grant and his own command, aided by the gunboats, 
Buell had the necessary strength, and had it been done, the Confederate 
power in the West, at that time but the merest shell, would never have 
solidified to fight the battles of Shiloh, Stone River, and Chickamauga. 
On the 6th of January, McClellan wrote confidentially to Buell: “... 
Halleck, from his own account, will not soon be in a condition to support 
properly a movement up the Cumberland. Why not make the movement 
independently and without waiting for that?” 

On the 7th of January the President, ignorant of course of Halleck’s 
order to Grant, telegraphed to Buell: “Please name as early a day as you 
safely can on or before which you can be ready to move southward in con- 
cert with Major-General Halleck. Delay is ruining us and it is indispens- 
able for me to have something definite. I send a like dispatch to Major- 
General Halleck.” On the same day, January 7, at midnight, Halleck 
telegraphed to the President, “I have asked General Buell to designate a 
day for a demonstration to assist him. It is all I can do till I get arms. 
I have no arms” (a new excuse). “I have sent two unarmed regiments to 
assist in the feint. I wrote you yesterday and will write again to-night." 
In this letter Halleck speaks of a feint he Aas ordered. The feint was in 
connection with ideas of his own or of Buell’s—if to be of assistance to 
Buell it would of necessity be at a time to accord with Buell’s movements 
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which it evidently was not. Buell to the Secretary of War, in answer to 
a dispatch of the 7th and presumably of that date: “. . . Concert of action, 
by which the enemy may be prevented from concentrating his whole force 
from Columbus to Bowling Green on one point of attack, would have the 
same and a better effect than more troops immediately here.” January 9, 
the day on which Grant’s movement was to begin, Halleck wrote to Mc- 
Clelian: “. . . On the 6th instant, I wrote the inclosed communication to 
General Grant” (order for feint) “and on the 7th telegraphed to General 
Buell to designate a day for the demonstration.” (We must bear in mind also 
Halleck’s letter to Buell dated January 6.) “.. . One additional regiment 
will be withdrawn from the Iron Mountain Railroad and one from the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, making six in all” (reinforcements to 
Grant). ‘“ As soon as we receive arms two more regiments can be sent from 
Benton Barracks. . .” (thenalotg story about Price, etc.). “. . . Ican make 
with the gunboats and available troops a pretty formidable demonstration, 
but no real attack. . . . With good luck here we can by the early part of 
February throw some 15,000 to 20,000 additional troops on that line. If 
you insist upon my doing this now your orders will be obeyed, whatever 
may be the result in Missouri.” 

Grant to Halleck, January 9, informed him that fog was so dense as to 
delay movement for a day, z. ¢., till the roth. Halleck to McClellan, Janu- 
ary 10: “ Do you insist upon my withdrawing troops from Missouri for 
the purpose indicated in your letter of the 3d instant ?” (the order was most 
peremptory). “If so, it will be done, but in my opinion it involves the 
defeat of the Union cause in this State. I will write more fully what I 
have done and can do to assist D C. Buell.” January 10, Halleck tele- 
graphed to Buell: “ Troops at Cairo and Paducah are ready for a demon- 
stration on Mayfield, Murray, and Dover. Six additional regiments will 
be there nxt week. Fix a day when you wish the demonstration, but 
put it off as long as possible, in order that I may increase the strength 
of the force.” Thus the day after Grant ordered his force to move, Hal- 
leck telegraphed to Buell “to fix a day” for the demonstration ; and on 
the same day on which he had put into a dispatch to the General-in-Chief 
all the force due to his rank, reputation, and opinion against the con- 
certed movement, which the General-in-Chief desired, he telegraphed to 
Grant: ‘ Reinforcements are delayed and arms. Delay your movements” 
(which were without concert or action) “until I telegraph.” Grant had 
ample force for the movement he was ordered to make, and with him 
there was no question of asking for a delay for reinforcements, when he 
directed the movement to begin on the gth. 
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As General Halleck had repeatedly reported himself as being unable to 
send troops to co-operate with Buell, by reason of the recessity for over- 
awing insurgents in Missouri, and presenting a front against “ Price and 
others,” against whom he reported himself (January 6, to the President) 
as acting with all his available force, and on the gth to McClellan, when 
he reported Price at Springfield, with a force “variously estimated from 
12,000 to 40,000,” it is proper to turn to see what went on in Missouri dur- 
ing this time. From the 29th of December to the 13th of January there 
were various moves ordered against small bands of the enemy and bridge 
burners in various parts of the State, and none other except an expedition 
of cavalry, consisting of twenty-four companies under Colonel Carr, on De- 
cember 29, who moved from Rolla in the direction of Springfield after Price, 
who was reported as retreating. Halleck to Pope, December 28: “. . . Gen- 
eral McClellan is now sick. As soon as he is able to attend to busi- 
ness you will probably receive instructions in reference to new operations. 
This is confidential and must not be repeated.” Halleck was not inter- 
fered with by McClellan in the slightest degree, in the administration of 
affairs in Missouri. The illness of the General-in-Chief, therefore, could 
have affected only plans for some movements outside of the State. Mc- 
Clellan had allowed Halleck to see enough of what was proposed in Ken- 
tucky to make him form independent plans for a movement up the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee. Halleck was bent on not co-operating with Buell. 

On the Ist of January, after the President’s call of Dec. 31, for “ com- 
munication and concert,” Halleck found that Price was going to be trouble- 
some, and telegraphed Curtis—“ Information received here that Price does 
not intend to leave the State, but to return with additional artillery and 
troops sent him from Arkansas, which he fell back to receive.... You 
will therefore have your forces ready for a movement.”” January 2, Curtis 
reported “4,000 in Springfield.” Halleck to Hunter, January 2—“ Price 
was at Springfield two days ago, and has probably been attacked by 2,000 
of our cavalry to-day.” (The cavalry were not within fifty miles of Spring- 
field at that time.) “If necessary they will soon be sustained by infantry 
and artillery.” January 1, Curtis, in command against Price, reported his 
strength as 8,934 of all arms for duty. On the gth of January he wrote 
from Rolla: “. . . I earnestly desire to move infantry and artillery for- 
ward to support the cavalry. An effectual force against the rebels in 
Springfield would close them out in Missouri. Three more batteries, three 
regiments of infantry and three of cavalry would be desirable for that pur- 
pose, but I would risk it with less. Price could be driven out of Springfield 
with a much smaller force.” Curtis had been positively ordered, December 
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28, by Halleck, to make no forward move with infantry. Curtis to Carr, 
January 11: “ The question as to whether you shall fall back with cavalry 
or I move forward with other arms to support you, is pending at headquar- 
ters. I have very late news from Price’s army. It is much demoralized 
and poorly equipped. I think, too, it is melting away by desertions and 
discharges. ...” Halleck to Curtis, January 12:“. . . Orders from Wash- 
ington required three divisions (24,000 men) to be sent down instantly, which 
would have stripped both you and Pope. I begged and protested for time 
in order that you might drive Price from the State. Orders and protests 
have been repeated and the matter is still undecided. . . .”. Curtis by his 
own showing was able to drive Price out of Springfield. January 13, Curtis 
reported to Halleck’s adjutant-general, “. . . 5,000 cavalry moving this way 
from Springfield. They report they are moving against us. ... Shall I 
move . . . forward to support cavalry?” Halleck to Curtis, January 13: 
“Your telegram of this evening has determined me to order an advance 
without waiting any longer for advices from Washington.” (Regiments 
are mentioned which he hopes to send.) “... At any rate your forces 
will be superior to any reliable estimate I have received of Price's army... . 
The additional force” (four regiments and two batteries at the most) “ will 
reach you this side of Springfield and will serve as a reserve.” 

December 31, 1861, the President appealed to Halleck to make a de- 
monstration to aid Buell, and January 13, having scotched the snake of 
co-operation, Halleck ordered an advance against Price with not to exceed 
12,000 men all told, and after reporting Price as variously estimated from 
12,000 to 40,000 men, leaving in hiscommand yet 79,000 men to fight bridge 
burners and predatory bands, but had nothing to spare for a movement 
in conjunction with Buell. Halleck to McClellan, January 14: “ Advices 
received from scouts and spies who have been in the enemy’s camps, lead 
to the belief that Price’s pretended retreat was a ruse to deceive us. He 
fell back rapidly from Osceola to Springfield, giving out the report that he 
was instantly to retire to winter quarters in Arkansas. Jt was expected” 
(by Price, of course, who was in our secrets) “that on receiving information 
of this retreat we would withdraw the mass of our forces at Rolla and 
Sedalia for operations against Columbus. As soon as this had been done, 
Price was to return with reinforcements from Arkansas and march rapidly 
to Lexington and Jefferson City... .” General destruction of railroads 
and telegraphs to be commenced by emissaries, and then “ This city was 
at the same time to be set on fire in several places and a general insurrec- 
tion,” etc. Price was clever enough to find out all McClellan’s and Bueli’s 
plans, and yet published a bulletin of his own intentions, so that Halleck, 
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the astute general, discovered the nefarious plot, and saved McClellan 
from himself by not allowing the diversion against Columbus. “... A 
depot of supplies zs established at Lebanon” (General Curtis, in his letter 
of the goth, already quoted, recommends a depot near Lebanon, and ten 
days before Lebanon had been reported as occupied by 250 Confederates), 
“and the infantry and artillery at Rolla are held in readiness to move if 
the enemy should manifest a disposition to give battle.” (These troops 
were ordered the day before to advance and drive Price from Springfield as 
being superior to his in numbers) “If it should be found that Price’s and 
McCulloch’s forces are as strong as represented, and that they are disposed 
to dispute the possession of southwest Missouri, a portion of the troops 
at Sedalia must also be sent against them” (and therefore could not 
assist Buell). . .. This letter, written the day after the order to Curtis to 
advance, does not speak of that movement, but, on the contrary, speaks of 
the force at Rolla as not on the offensive. The letter of January 14 is too 
long to be copied in full, but will repay the reading as a specimen of nursery 
tales for children.* Halleck to McClellan, January 14,“ ... dispatch 
from General Smith at Paducah, dated the 11th, saying that he has relia- 
ble information from Columbus to the roth, ¢hat no troops have left that 
place for Bowling Green since the two regiments reported two weeks ago, 
except part of a regiment of cavalry which has crossed into Missouri.” + 
“The demonstration which General Grant is now making, I have no 
doubt, will keep them in check till preparations can be made for operations 
on the Tennessee or Cumberland. I sent three infantry regiments to Cairo 
yesterday and have two more ready for to-morrow, but the ice in the river 
will probably prevent. ... Our cavalry sent to Springfield found Price in 
strong force. They have been obliged to fall back to Lebanon and prob- 
ably to the Gasconade.” (The cavalry had not been obliged to fall back, 
having been on the Gasconade in camp since January 3. From that point 
they had not fallen back, for there was no demonstration against them.) 
“T have ordered Curtis to move forward with all his infantry and artillery. 
His force will not be less than 12,000.” (Enemy reported to be superior 
in artillery by from five to ten guns.) “I also propose placing a strong 
reserve at Rolla, which can be sent forward if necessary.” { On the 1&th 

* War of the Rebellion, Official Record, Series I., Vol. 8, pp. 500, sor, 502. 

+ General Smith had already reported, December 29, 5,000 men as having gone from Camp 
Beauregard to Bowling Green, and later that a reconnoissance had determined that their place had 
been filled with ‘‘two months’ men.” He was extremely cautious in making reports, and it is 
pardonable to doubt that a dispatch of that precise import was sent by C. F. Smith. 


¢ See correspondence of Curtis and Carr from December 24 to January 13, War of the Rebellion, 
Official Records, Series I., Vol. 8. 
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Halleck advised Curtis that he had ordered an entire division to report 
to him. Halleck to McClellan, January 20: “ ... On this supposition I 
venture to make a few suggestions in regard to operations in the West. . .. 
A much more feasible plan is to move up the Cumberland and Tennessee, 
making Nashville the first objective point. This would turn Columbus 
and force the abandonment of Bowling Green. Columbus cannot be taken 
without an immense siege train and a terrible loss of life.... But the 
plan should not be attempted without a large force, not less than 60,000 
effective men” (yet he did attempt it with 15,000 men)... . “I am igno- 
rant of General Buell’s force or plans. . . . The main central line will also 
require the withdrawal of all available troops from this State; also those in 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, and Ohio which are armed and still to 
be armed, and also the transfer to that route, or near it of a// the Kentucky 
troops not required to secure the line of Green River. The force at Cairo 
and on the Ohio River, below the mouth of Green River, is now about 
15,000. Seven regiments have been ordered there from Missouri. By the 
middle or last of February,1 hope to send about 15,000 more. If 30,000 
or 40,000 can be added from the sources indicated, there will be sufficient 
for holding Cairo, Fort Holt, and Paducah, and to form the column pro- 
posed... .” 

The hand is now shown. In Halleck’s opinion the real point of attack 
was in his territory, and he wished all the Kentucky troops not required to 
hold the line of Green River to be turned over to him, leaving Buell under 
him, or at least confined to defensive operations. By the middle or last of 
February, he hoped to have 15,000 more men at Cairo, and one would 
naturally conclude that he could not begin his campaign before the first of 
these periods. 

It is interesting to return now to Kentucky and take up matters there, 
where we left Grant, with the troops ready to move when the fog should 
lift, in receipt of an order (dated January 10) to suspend the movement 
until further notice. On the day after—the 11th—Halleck, impatient of 
delay, telegraphed to Grant: “I can hear nothing from Buell, so fix your 
own time for the advance. Three regiments will go down on Monday.” 
Grant replied to Halleck, January 12: “ Before the receipt of your telegram 
directing delay on the demonstration previously ordered, I had commenced 
by sending a portion of my command immediately under McClernand to 
Fort Jefferson. As it would be attended with a good deal of trouble to 
bring these troops back, and have a demoralizing effect on them besides, I 
have left them there. They occupy a good camp ground and have Mayfield 
Creek, a stream not fordable, between them and the enemy... . Reinforce- 
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ments starting from St. Louis on Monday, as I am advised by your tele- 
gram, [ will commence the move again on Tuesday. I have just learned 
. . . that seven regiments have left Columbus recently for Bowling Green. 
I am inclined to believe that the garrison of Columbus is now weaker than 
it has been for several months back. It is also probable that the best 
armed and best drilled troops have been taken.” McClellan to Buell, Janu- 
ary 13: “. .. Lincline to this” (advance in east Tennessee) “asa first step 
for many reasons... Halleck is not yet in condition to afford you the 
support you need when you undertake the movement on Bowling Green.’ 

This extract shows what a victory Halleck scored on the subject of co- 
operation. McClellan had given up the contest, and was desirous of getting 
Buell to hold on to the Green River line and make an advance into east 
Tennessee. McClellan to Halleck, January 13 (same day), acknowledged 
receipt of telegram of 1oth, putting the onus of loss of Missouri on the 
General-in-Chief, if troops were moved out of Missouri, which telegram, as we 
see, took the backbone out of all the authorities in Washington. “... My 
letter” (of 3d) “states what I consider it desirable to accomplish, and in 
conclusion I ask your views and time necessary to prepare, as well as the 
force you can use for the purpose. If you can spare no troops, it is only 
necessary to say so, and I must look elsewhere for the means of accomplish- 
ing the objects in view. There is nothing in my letter that can reason- 
ably be construed into an order requiring you to make detachments that 
will involve the defeat of the Union cause in Missouri. I have now to re- 
quest that if you have not already done so, you will send to me as soon as 
possible a statement of the numbers, positions and conditions of the troops 
in your department, together with the same information in regard to the 
enemy as far as you can give it.” Why not ask after the gunboats? his 
last dispatch on that subject was dated December 5. Halleck has played 
his hand with skill, has in reality broken up the campaign against Bowling 
Green, caused the General-in-Chief to drift off to thoughts of east Ten- 
nessee, and can now make his move when he is ready. The letter of the 
General-in-Chief shows a suspicion that he has not had full information as 
to affairs in Missouri, and a determination to judge for himself; but it is 
too late. ; 

President Lincoln at this time is beginning to show a grasp of military 
matters which would have been of immense value to the country, if with 
it had come a confidence in his own judgment on such questions. He 
wrote to Buell, January 13: “ For my own views, I have not offered them, 
and do not now offer them, as orders; and I would blame you to follow 
them contrary to your own clear judgment, unless I should put them in the 
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form of orders.... With this preliminary, I state my personal idea of 
this war to be that we have the greater numbers and the enemy has the 
greater facility of concentrating forces upon points of collision ; that we 
must fail unless we can find some way of making our advantage an over- 
match for his; and that this can be done only by menacing him with 
superior forces at different points at the same time, so that we can safely 
attack one or both if he makes no change, and if he weakens one to 
strengthen the other forbear to attack the strengthened one, but seize and 
hold the weakened one, gaining so much....” No military question 
could be more concisely stated, and no ground could be better covered by 
any military man. “Applying the principle to your case,” the President 
continues, “‘my idea is that Halleck shall menace Columbus and ‘down 
river’ generally, while you menace Bowling Green and east Tennessee. If 
the enemy shall concentrate at Bowling Green, do not retire from his front, 
yet do not fight him there either, but seize Columbus and east Tennessee, 
one or both, left exposed by the concentration at Bowling Green. It isa 
matter of no small anxiety to me, and one which I am sure you will not 
overlook, that the east Tennessee line is so long and over so bad a road.” 

The indorsement on the President’s letter is as follows: “ Having to-day 
written General Buell a letter, it occurs to me to send General Halleck a 
copy of it.” That long line was really what demoralized Buell, in attempt- 
ing to work out the east Tennessee campaign. Buell telegraphed McClel- 
lan, January 13: “... By the organization of the Kentucky regiments and 
the introduction of raw regiments from Ohio and Indiana our numerical 
strength has suddenly risen from 70,000 to 90,000. It is unnecessary to 
say that a large proportion of this is unfit for active operations.” (How 
will it compare with the sixty days’ men armed with shot-guns and hunt- 
ing rifles?) “ ... It ought to be increased to .». . say in all 120,000 
men. . . . "—Grant to Halleck’s adjutant-general, January 14: “ The troops 
from St. Louis, expected to-day, have not yet arrived. I have, however, 
commenced the move directed a few days since, without them... . ” 
Grant to adjutant-general, January 17: “ .. . To-morrow I shall visit all 
the points occupied by the Cairo forces, and the next day commence a 
movement back to old quarters, unless orders are received requiring a 
change....” Onthe 18th Grant ordered the troops back. 

It is eminently proper at this point to estimate the strength of the enemy. 
Johnston to Benjamin, January 5, reported Polk’s force at 13,000, and his 
own at Bowling Green at 23,000, Polk reported, January 11, that the 
garrison at Fort Henry, January 1, were 655 men. From Fort Donelson 
on the 17th, we learn that all the guns were mounted, plenty of ammuni- 
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tion on hand, and small arms being received. January 18, Tilghman tele- 
graphed for ammunition for Fort Henry; same date report at Bowling 
Green, that Fort Henry was being attacked—a regiment ordered there from 
Alabama. This was one of the results of the demonstration of Halleck 
without “communication and concert.” January 20, Floyd with 8,000 
men detached to protect railroad to Clarksville. Garrison of Fort Henry, 
January 23, 3,035 men. Garrison of Fort Donelson, January 23, 2,175 
men. Johnstonto Cooper, January 22: “. . . General Smith, commanding 
enemy’s forces on the Tennessee, turned yesterday from Murray toward 
Pine Bluff on Tennessee River, ten miles below Fort Henry. ... The bad- 
ness of the roads on the route to Paris, and the movement in his rear, has 
made him relinquish his march to the railroad at Paris, which it is pre- 
sumed he desired to cut before investing Forts Henry and Donelson... . 
I will send to Tilghman at Fort Henry two regiments,” 

An affair which directly affected the campaign in western Kentucky was 
in connection with Zollicoffer, who had come from east Tennessee, Sep- 
tember 12, to occupy Cumberland Ford with a force of about 3,000. He 
had gradually worked his way down the Gmberland River with an increas- 
ing army till he finally settled down in winter quarters at Mill Springs. The 
position, naturally strong, he fortified; it was admirably chosen, as it 
guarded Johnston’s right flank, and also the left flank of the line covering 
east Tennessee. He also from that point threatened Somerset, and gen- 
erally the left flank of Buell’s force operating against Bowling Green. 
Zollicoffer’s position was so annoying that Buell determined to de- 
stroy him, and Thomas on the 28th of December (1861), received orders 
to move from Lebanon toward Columbia for that purpose. The roads 
were so bad that Thomas moved of necessity very slowly, and on 
the 18th of January had arrived at Logan’s Cross Roads, near Somerset. 
Early on the morning of the 19th he was attacked by Crittenden and 
Zollicoffer with somewhat less than 6,000 men, and routed them, killing 
Zollicoffer and driving the remnant of the command across the river at such 
a rate that a week later Crittenden dated his report from Gainsborough, 
on the Cumberland, seventy miles from the scene of the action. The 
fighting was skillfully and gallantly done by Thomas, who reaped all the 
glory of it, but the movement was designed by Buell, who never received 
any acknowledgment for his part. On the 17th of January, Buell wrote 
to Thomas as follows:* “I have received your letter of 13th from Webb's 


* Reply of Buell to letter of Thomas, asking that, on account of the condition of the roads, 
Schoepf be set to watch the enemy, while he with his command proceed to Burkesville, “to be 
available in any operations in the direction of Bowling Green.” 

Vor. XIV.—No, 5.—31 
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Cross Roads. You will before this have received my letter of same date, 
sent with your messenger. I hope that letter will have determined your 
action. Jt is not sufficient to hold Zollicoffer in check: he must be captured 
or dispersed. I think his situation offers the opportunity of effecting the 
former. ... It will not be advisable to march your command to Somer- 
set, but rather take a position in front of the enemy, so as to draw your 
supplies from Somerset, and be in a position to move down upon him... ., 
I am aware that the roads are in a horrible condition. They must be im- 
proved. ... Take sure means of informing yourself constantly of the 
movements of the enemy, and apprise me daily by telegraph. You could 
not march to Burkesville, and it is not desirable that you should be 
there.” 

Of the results flowing from this victory of Thomas we gather the 
opinion of Johnston in his letter to Benjamin of January 22: “ If my right 
is thus broken, as stated, east Tennessee is open to invasion, or if the plan 
of the enemy be a combined movement upon Nashville, z¢ is in jeopardy 
unless a force can be placed to oppose a movement from Burkesville (100 
miles from Nashville) toward Nashville. Movements on my left threaten- 
ing * Forts Henry, Donelson, and Clarksville, have, I do not doubt, for 
their ulterior object the occupation of Nashville. J have already detached 
8,000 men to make Clarksville secure and drive the enemy back with the aid of 
the force at Clarksville and Hopkinsville... .” Polk to Johnston’s adju- 
tant-general, January 24: “I have ordered Crain’s field battery and Gee’s 
Arkansas regiment from Memphis to Tennessee River Bridge ; also Lee’s 
regiment from Henderson Station; also Bowden’s from same station to 
the same point, as soon as armed.” This strengthening of Clarksville, and 
Polk’s changes of troops, were due to the demonstration of Halleck, which, 
as we have seen, did Buell no good, but brought a strong force to cover the 
point Halleck had it in his mind to attack. 

We now have before us what is of special interest relating to move- 
ments in Kentucky under Buell, and also in Kentucky and Missouri under 
Halleck, prior to the opening of the real campaign. We have the plan 
for the campaign against the Confederate front in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see furnished in detail by the two lieutenants of McClellan. The approxi- 
mate number of the forces under each general is shown, and what force 
each had to contend against, and we have seen through it all that the Presi- 
dent and General-in-chief were powerless to compel “ communication and 
concert” by the use at least of moral suasion. That which remains is to 


* The demonstration of Halleck, then going on. 
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learn how the campaign was executed. The two generals, each with 
a large army at his back, and each jealous for military power and fame; 
the General-in-chief with a great confidence, often expressed, in these 
“ lieutenants,” and the patient President, who has informed them all that 
“ delay is ruining us,” and saying, “ here, as everywhere else, nothing can be 
done,” have let military matters drift into a fog in Kentucky; but, at the 
next moment of action, there emerges from the fog a figure which is visible 
through the remainder of the war, and which, climbing by rapid steps above 
the three, becomes the great military leader of the age. 

Gen. C. F. Smith to Grant’s adjutant-general, January 22: “I went up 
inthe Lexington” (on that day) “to have a look at Fort Henry. ... There 
were evidently from two thousand to three thousand men there... . 
Judging by the number of roofs seen in the fort it must cover consider- 
able space. J think two iron-clad gunboats will make short work of Fort 
Henry. . .. 1 resume my march to-morrow morning. . . .” Halleck to 
Grant, same day: “Al! additional forces sent to you will be stationed at 
Smithland” (doubtless Smithfield at mouth of Cumberland River), ‘“ where 
preparations will be made for a large encampment. ...” Halleck to 
C. F. Smith, January 24 (two days later): “... Send me... a full 
description of the road and country from Smithfield to Dover and Fort 
Henry; also of the road south of the Tennessee to Fort Henry, and 
the means of crossing the river at different points above Paducah. This 
report should be as much in detail as your means of information will 
allow. I particularly wish to know the character of the country betwcen 
these roads and the rivers, and whether it is such that troops can sus- 
tain or be sustained by the gunboats; also, a description of the roads and 
country east of the Cumberland, and its character with regard to military 
movements of an enemy.” Flag officer Foote to Halleck, January 28: 
“Commanding General Grant and myself are of the opinion that Fort 
Henry, on the Tennessee River, can be carried with four iron-clad gunboats 
and troops to permanently occupy. Have we your authority to move for 
that purpose when ready?” Grant to Halleck, January 28: “ With permis- 
sion I will take Fort Henry, on the Tennessee, and establish and hold a 
large camp there.” (Probably the large camp to which Halleck alludes in 
the dispatch of 22d.) Grant to Halleck, January 29: “ /u view of the large 
force now concentrating in this district, and the present feasibility of the 
plan, I would respectfully suggest the propriety of subduing Fort Henry, 
near the Kentucky and Tennessee line, and holding the position. If this is 
not done soon, there is little doubt but that the defenses on both the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers will be materially strengthened. . ., 
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The advantages of this move are as perceptible to the Commanding General 
as to myself, therefore further statements are unnecessary.” Halleck to 
Grant, January 30: “Make your preparations to take and hold Fort 
Henry. I will send you written instructions by mail.” Of these writ- 
ten instructions extracts only are necessary: “Fort Henry should be 
taken and held at all hazards. ... It is very probable that an attempt 
will be made from Columbus to reinforce Fort Henry, also from Fort 
Donelson, at Dover. If you can occupy the road to Dover you can pre- 
vent the latter. ... Having invested Fort Henry, a cavalry force will be 
sent forward to break up the railroad from Paris to Dover.” 

In looking back we find that on the 22d, C. F. Smith telegraphed to 
Grant that the garrison at Fort Henry was-from two thousand to three 
thousand men, and that two gunboats would make short work of that 
fort. C. F. Smith’s opinion was one that would have great weight with 
most officers of Grant’s date in the army. Grant and Commodore Foote 
have a consultation and determine that they have the force to capture Fort 
Henry, and they will take four gunboats. They then telegraph and write 
to Halleck, whu has already this or a similar plan in his mind, and who, 
having effectually prevented the Buell movement, can now make the move, 
and in case of failure throw the responsibility on Foote and Grant, naturally 
expecting in case of success to take the credit, because it was a plan devel- 
oped in his letter to McClellan of the 20th of January. In Halleck’s plan, 
however, he seemed to favor a movement up the Cumberland rather than 
the Tennessee. McClellan had always seemed to favor that river for the 
serious effort, and it is to be regretted that Halleck did not give the order 
for the troops to move up the Cumberland, as in that case the garrison of 
Fort Henry would not have retreated to Fort Donelson, and the troops, 
by landing below Fort Donelson and occupying the roads across to the 
Tennessee, could have captured the garrison of Fort Henry and pressed 
the garrison of Fort Donelson at the same time, thus saving a week in 
time and more. 

McClellan to Halleck, January 29, announced to the latter that he 
had recommended two men at Halleck’s request for brigadier-general. 
“. .. Your welcome letter in regard to future operations is received” 
(letter of 20th, already given in part). “I will reply in full in a day or two. 
In the mean tine get your force in hand and study the ground. 1 will try to- 
day to send you some more infantry arms... . J dike your views as to the 
future. They fully agree with my own ideas from the beginning, which has 
ever been against a movement in force down the Mississippi itself... . I 
will try to devote this afternoon to you and Buell to give you my views 
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and intentions in full. ... I am very sorry you have been so ill, but sin- 
cerely hope that you are now quite well again. ... It is very desirable 
to move all along the line by the 22d February tf possible.” UHalleck to Mc- 
Clellan, January 30: “I inclose herewith a copy of instructions sent this 
day to General Grant in relation to the expedition up the Tennessee River 
against Fort Henry. As Fort Henry, Dover (Fort Donelson), etc., are 
in Tennessee, J respectfully suggest that this State be added to this depart. 
ment... . Fort Henry hasa garrison of about 6,000, and is pretty strongly 
fortified” (C. F. Smith says from 2,000 to 3,000, and that two iron-clad 
gunboats will make short work of it). “ Possible reinforcements may be 
sent from Columbus as soon as we move.... The roads south of the 
Tennessee River are almost impassable. ... General Smith reported 
in his recent reconnaissance up that river that the road was horrible 
and new tracks had to be cut through the woods. It took an entire day to 
move one brigade three miles.” * A telegram of the same day from Hal- 
leck to McClellan says : “ Your telegram respecting Beauregard is received.t+ 
General Grant and Commodore Foote will be ordered to immediately ad- 
vance, and to reduce and hold Fort Henry on the Tennessee River, and 
also to cut the railroad betwéen Dover and Paris. The roadsare in such a 
condition as to render all movements exceedingly slow and difficult.” Buell 
had received a letter from Paducah, in which it is recommended thit the 
gunboats go up the Tennessee River, shell out Fort Henry and destroy 
the railroad bridge, and then go on to destroying bridges and capturing 
steamboats. On the 30th of January, inclosing this letter, Buell writes Mc- 
Clellan: “... I believe his suggestion to be feasible at this time in whole 
or in part, and I don’t hesitate to urge the attempt. It should be done 
promptly. ... The destruction of the bridges and the boats in the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee Rivers is an object the importance of which cannot 
be overrated. It is well worth the risk of losing a gunboat or so. I have 
written to Halleck on this subject.... I have received your dispatch 
about Beauregard.” Buell to Halleck on the same subject, and on the 

*In C. F. Smith’s published report of his reconnaissance, dated January 27, he says, from 
Aurora to Paducah, ‘‘ A good road even at this period of the year . . . we accomplished the march 
(46 miles) in three days, an average of 15 miles perday.”” The engineer, Rzeha, in his journal for 
January 21, says, ‘‘ Road towards Callaway bad.” Callaway is on the river 15 miles below Fort 


Henry and three miles above Aurora. 
+‘‘ Washington, January 29, 1862. 


‘* Major-General Halleck and Brigadier-General Buell :—A deserter just in from the rebels 
says that Beauregard had not left Centreville four days ago, but that as he was going on picket he 
heard officers say that Beauregard was under orders to go to Kentucky with fifteen regiments from 


the Army of the Potomac. 
‘Geo. B. McClellan, Major-General.” 
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same day: “I believe his suggestion to be feasible to a considerable 
extent, if not throughout, and I hope you will see enough in it to give 
it a prompt trial... . It requires no unusual preparation, and should 
be executed promptly.” Halleck telegraphed to Buell same day: “I 
have ordered an advance of our troops on Fort Henry and Dover. 
It will be made immediately.” After all the reports from Halleck and 
the orders from the President and General-in-chief about co-operation 
this must have been a thunderbolt to Buell. Determined, however, to 
join his best efforts, he asks on the same day, “ Please let me know 
your place and force and the time, etc.” To this Halleck responded Jan- 
uary 31: “ Movement already ordered to take and hold Fort Henry and cut 
railroad between Columbus and Dover. Force about 15,000; will be re- 
inforced as soon as possible. Will telegraph the day of investment or at- 
tack.” 

Buell to Halleck, January 31: “ Do you consider active co-operation 
essential to success, because in that case it would be necessary for each to 
know what the other has to do? It would be several days before I could 
seriously engage the enemy, and your operation ought not to fail. The 
operation which was suggested in my letter yesterday would be an impor- 
tant preliminary to the next step.” A most soldierly communication, and 
one which under all the circumstances reflects great credit upon General 
Buell. Halleck in reply to that, February 1, says: “Co-operation at present 
not essential. Fort Henry has been reinforced, but where from I have not 
learned.” (The dispatches from Polk and Johnston have informed us 
where from, and that they were sent by reason of Halleck’s demonstration 
ordered on the 6th of January.) ‘ The roads are in such a horrible con- 
dition as to render movements almost impossible on land. Will write you 
fully my plans as soon as I get your letter of the 30th ult. Write me your 
plans, and I will try to assist you.” The major part of a letter from Buell 
to McClellan, dated February 1, is taken up with a serious discussion of 
the movements into east Tennessee, which is irrelevant to the campaign 
against the line from Columbus to Bowling Green, and is therefore omitted. 
The following extracts are, however, important: “ Having stated to you 
candidly the difficulties in the way of the object you have so much at 
heart, you will naturally expect to know what I propose to do in the mean 
time. Jt zs to move at once against Bowling Green in combination with an 
attack up the Tennessee and Cumberland and an effective demonstration 
against Columbus, each in sufficient force to do its work with the enemy’s 
force divided. Any operations which depend on celerity, with the roads in 
their present condition, are out of the question. The object must be ac- 
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complished by hard knocks. The enemy is strongly fortified at Bowling 
Green, and is daily increasing along the whole front, of which that place 
and Columbus are the flanks. It is dangerous to allow him to continue 
the work of preparation. I believe he will rate the importance of his posi- 
tions in this order: First, the rivers, including Nashville: Second, Bowling 
Green: Third, Columbus. His center is now the most vulnerable point, 
as it is also the most decisive. The attack on it should be made by an 
adequate force, and should be determined and persistent. Twenty thou- 
sand men might commence it, and these should probably be increased very 
soon to 30,000. The first object should be to carry Fort Henry, Dover 
and Clarksville, destroying the bridges: in fact, the latter ought to be 
effected by the gunboats, by surprise while the rivers are swollen, as sug- 
gested in my letter yesterday.” (Much of interest in this part of the letter 
is omitted, as not necessary to the purpose of this paper.) “... We shall 
be dependent on the railroad, which must be repaired as we advance. It 
will take ten days or more to reach their position from Green River” (his 
advanced post). ‘Iam not unconscious of the magnitude of the work I 
propose, but it has to be done, and the sooner we can do it the better. While 
you were sick, by direction af the President, I proposed to Halleck some 
concert of action between us. He answered, ‘I can do nothing: name a 
day for demonstration.’ Night before last I received a dispatch from him 
saying, ‘I have ordered an advance on Fort Henry and Dover. It will be 
made immediately.’ I protest against such prompt proceedings, as though 
I had nothing to do but command ‘Commence firing,’ when he starts off. 
However, he telegraphs me to-night that co-operation is not essential 
now....” The whole letter of Buell’s is a first class military document, 
and is admirable in its temper. It is in striking contrast to the commu- 
nications from Halleck, either on the subject of strategy or the condition of 
Missouri. 

Halleck now proposed without co-operation to attack the enemy’s center 
from Paducah, leaving Buell zd/e at Bowling Green, which thus rendered his 
movement precisely parallel to the one he criticised, with this difference, that 
by the demonstration he had ordered on the 6th of January of his own 
volition, and without communication or concert, he had, as has been seen, 
brought three regiments and two batteries from Memphis and Henderson 
to add to the garrison of Fort Henry, besides the 8,000 detached from Bowl- 
ing Green, which became a part of the garrison at Fort Donelson, Buell at 
the same time not being able to take advantage of the reduction at Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Grant to Halleck, February 1: “I will leave here to-morrow night... . 
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Halleck to Buell, February 2: “ Yours of the 30th is just received ” (letter 
suggesting destruction of bridges by the gunboats). “ At present it is only 
proposed to take and occupy Forts Henry and Dover (Donelson), and if 
possible cut the railroad from Columbus to Bowling Green. The roads are 
in such a horrible condition that troops cannot move by land. How far 
we may venture to send the gunboats up the river will be left for after 
consideration. ... The garrison of Fort Henry at last accounts was 6,000. 
It may be further reinforced from Columbus. Keep me informed of your 
plans, and I will endeavor to assist you as muchas possible. If we take Fort 
Henry and concentrate all available forces there, troops must be withdrawn 
either from Bowling Green or Columbus to protect the railroads. If the 
former, you can advance: if the latter, we can take New Madrid and cut off 
the river communication with Columbus. But it will take some time to 
get troops.ready to advance far south of Fort Henry.” 

I will not stop to point out the military blunder in the suggestion of 
concentrating at Fort Henry without first disposing of Fort Donelson and 
absolutely occupying the railroad only 16 miles distant from Fort Henry, 
but will merely call careful attention tothe letter as breathing forth in every 
line an assertion that he should want no help, and expected in fact to be able 
to help Buell, whose hands he knew he had tied by his refusal to co-operate, 
accompanied by the statement, that silenced the President and General-in- 
Chief, that the force necessary for this work taken from the State of Missouri 
would lose that State to the Union cause. It will be seen how quickly he 
calls for help when he knows it must be given to him, and that the President, 
McClellan, and Buell himself must lend every possible assistance to secure 
his conquest. The most serious question in the whole history is, What 
would have been the result if Halleck, like a true soldier, had made known 
to his superiors and to Buell the force he had at his command for this 
movement and the time at which he could be ready? There may be as 
many opinions as there are men to express them, but I should doubt if the 
great majority would not agree that far more beneficial results must have 
accrued to our cause if a joint movement had been made. 


Gr Garerdcd 
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My ride with Sheridan was not a solitary one. It was shared with 
some ten thousand tried and gallant men who, on scores of bloody fields, 
had rendered quite malapropos Hooker’s famous sarcasm of, “ Who ever 
saw a dead cavalry man?” From the Rapidan to Richmond and Peters- 
burg, and thence to Appomattox they marched and counter-marched, 
skirmishes here and battles there, until almost every portion of that fair 
country became the final resting-place of the Union dead. 

We then saw in our commander a man about thirty-four years of age, 
short of stature, but compactly built, with broad square shoulders and a 
muscular and wiry frame, that suggested powers of endurance far beyond 
the average. With his firm chin, crisp mustache, and keen searching eye, 
he looked every inch the soldier. In more senses than one the head of 
General Sheridan was not acommon head. He found it difficult, it is said, 
to make a hat stay on properly. Certain irregularities called by phrenolo- 
gists bumps of combativeness were the cause of this singular shape, and 
greatly inconvenienced himself—as well as his enemies. To prevent his 
hat from escaping, when galloping over the field during a fight, he often 
held it in his hand, an act which suggested cheer and encouragement to 
the men. 

The spring of 1864 found the Army of the Potomac, with its encamp- 
ments along the northern line of the Rapidan, in momentary expectation 
of the order to prepare for another wrestle with its ever-watchful, its des- 
perate but incomparable antagonist, the army of Northern Virginia. Grant 
had recently assumed command of all the Federal armies—his head-quar- 
ters with the Army of the Potomac—while Sheridan, with the halo of his 
recent brilliant record in the West fresh around him, took in hand, for the 
first time as his sole command, the cavalry corps attached to this army. 
As much as any other commander, Sheridan shielded his troops from un- 
necessary peril and fatigue, and more, perhaps, than any other, he spared 
them not, either by night or day, in cold or heat, in storm or in calm, when 
the enemy was to be met or a position gained. 

In giving a short sketch of some of the operations of the cavalry corps 
attached to the Army of the Potomac, with a few personal reminiscences 
of the bivouac, march, and battle, I am simply following an irresistible im- 
pulse which time does but intensify. No one who has not participated in 
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the strange and stirring scenes of actual war, can even faintly appreciate 
the fascination that attaches to its memories. The old soldier will tell you 
that even the odor of burning leaves carries him back instantly to the 
bivouac and camp fire: he hears again the clatter and tumult caused by 
the quick, sharp strokes of the soldiery as they drive down the stakes to 
which they tie their horses, together with all the low undercurrent of sound 
characteristic of a great multitude preparing for food and rest after the 
toil of the day. The crack of the sportsman’s rifle recalls the picket line, 
and the simultaneous discharge of a score or more is wonderfully suggest- 
ive of the ominous reports along the skirmish line. More than all else, 
perhaps, the roar of the cannon, according to its nearness and the volume 
of its sound, suggests the threatening or fully-opened conflict, and brings 
fresh to mind the mingled and the peculiar sensations experienced by the 
participant. 

On the 2d of May, 1864, came the looked-for orders that were to end 
the quiet and uneventful monotony of camp life, and set in motion an 
army of more than a hundred thousand men with “its rolling of drums, 
tramp of squadrons, and immeasurable tumult of baggage wagons.” To 
adequately describe the commingled scenes of earnest preparation, vocifer- 
ous salutations and commands, ludicrous incidents, and picturesque move- 
ments associated with such a general disruption calls for an abler pen 
than mine. Confusion reigns supreme, seemingly, but soon it becomes evi- 
dent that this “ mighty maze is zo¢ without a plan.” Scattered formations 
begin, and companies of mea, like rills flowing to their stream, assume the 
concrete form of a regiment, regiments coalesce into brigades, brigades 
into divisions, until finally the whole cavalry corps of twelve thousand 
moves grandly away to meet the enemy; but when, or where, or how, it 
knows not. 

Shortly after midnight on the 4th of May the crossing of the Rapidan 
began, the cavalry fording the river and preceding the infantry, which 
crossed over on pontoon bridges. Opposition to the passage had been 
expected, and although not a gun was fired, yet no one will ever forget 
the strained and expectant state of mind as we plunged into the cold 
water in anticipation of a volley from the opposite shore. Galloping up 
the hill to the plain no reminder of the enemy was discovered, with the 
exception of torn bags of grain and meal which the Confederate pickets 
had left in their hasty flight. A few miles farther on, the outskirts of the 
famous Wilderness was reached, and here in few hours were gathered the 
converging lines of troops who had crossed on bridges farther up the river. 
Here also, at Wilderness Tavern, were grouped a notable body of men 
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—Grant, Sheridan, Meade, Hancock, Sedgwick, Warren, and a score or 
more of other general officers in consultation, or in anticipation of orders. 

The cavalry took but little part in or immediately preceding the battle 
of the Wilderness, and the artillery was rendered almost useless. The 
ground for many miles was covered with a dense growth of scrub-oak, which 
rendered the operations of even infantry exceedingly difficult ; much of 
their fighting was with an invisible enemy. For the artillery there were 
few places that afforded an effective range, hence, as opposed to the con- 
tinuous rattling of musketry, the artillery reports were feeble and inter- 
mittent. In no other battle perhaps were the startling effects of musketry 
volleys more marked than here, and many are living who to this day 
remember, and will always remember, the really unique but awful effect of 
an infantry volley on the night of the 5th of May. With the division of 
Gregg, of which our regiment was a part, we had moved away some miles 
from the main body of the force engaged, and after a day of watching and 
waiting were about preparing for rest. The sky was cloudless and starlit, 
and after the crash and carnage of the day, everything had subsided into the 
most profound quiet. The wounded left upon the field were lying too far 
away for us to hear their sighs and groans. Our party stretched upon the 
ground were just sinking into slumber, when, in the perfect silence, and 
without a single preliminary shot, a volley, fearful in its volume and dis- 
tinctness, brought every man to his feet, tingling with an astonishment and 
alarm impossible to conceal. We take no heed of time on such occasions, 
but surely the firing could not have lasted sixty seconds, yet for the time 
it. seemed as if ten thousand rifles were crackling in the adjoining field. 
Almost as suddenly as it began, the horrible clamor died away, followed by 
a calm as quiet and peaceful as the grave. 

Subsequently it was understood that the firing came from the Federals, 
and was due to a real or imaginary preparation for an assault by the Con- 
federates along certain portions of our line, and instead of being in close 
proximity to us, was absolutely a mile or more away. It illustrates the de- 
ceptive character of sound in the silence and darkness of night. A ludi- 
crous sequel found expression in the frantic efforts of one poor fellow 
awakened thus rudely from his sleep. Completely dazed, he leaped upon 
the back of the nearest horse, and with shouts and kicks, and without 
saddle or bridle, he urged forward the equally frightened animal, who being 
securely tied to a stake, simply reared and plunged, quickly pitching his 
rider to the ground, there to regain his head at leisure. 

On the following morning General Custer encountered Hampton’s 
division, and had quite a brush, while our division (Gregg’s) met Fitzhugh 
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Lee at Todd’s Tavern, and after a sharp engagement, handsomely repelled 
his attack. Early the next morning Custer was again driving the enemy, 
and about the same time Gregg’s and Merritt’s divisions attacked Stuart’s 
combined cavalry force, charging and capturing his barricades and rifle-pits. 
It thus became evident to the dullest among us that the cavalry was to 
share equally with other branches of the service in the work and perils of 
active warfare. 

On the 8th of May General Sheridan received instructions to concentrate 
his scattered forces, pass around the right of Lee’s army to its rear, and 
after doing all the damage possible by destroying railroads, burning sup- 
plies, etc., proceed to Haxall’s Landing, on the James, and replenish sup- 
plies from General Butler’s stores, rest his command, and then return to 
the army, wherever it might be. This historic raid consumed just fifteen 
days, in which time was concentrated perhaps as much movement and in- 
cident as in any other operation of similar length during the war. Early 
on the morning of the 9th we were in motion, the ubject being to get away 
from Lee’s infantry before meeting Stuart’s cavalry. It was early spring, 
and a cloudless sky and clear, invigorating atmosphere contributed to ren- 
der the day nearly perfect. The roads were in excellent condition, free from 
mud or dust, and we passed through a country untouched by the ravages 
of war. Few whites were seen, but the negroes from every hamlet and hut 
gathered along the roadside in undisguised admiration and wonder at the 
ceaseless stream of artillery and horse. 

“Pompey, have you seen many soldiers go along this way to-day ?” was 
asked of a gray-headed old negro, and as the old fellow lifted up both hands 
he excitedly ejaculated, “ Yes, marser, tousands and tousands and tousands. 
You go right into Richmond now, suah.” It was made sufficiently evident 
by the old man’s unfeigned action and tone that he at least was heart and 
soul with the Union cause. 

Our regiment (the 6th Ohio) occupied the extreme rear of the line, and 
the beauty and quiet of the morning was still upon us, when, as we made 
a turn through a short stretch of wood, the advance was startled by the 
well-known Confederate yell, accompanied by rapid firing. The colonel 
commanding, turning in his saddle, saw the rear of the regiment scattering 
in every direction, closely pressed by the attacking party. In an instant 
everything was in the utmost confusion. The artillery, pack train, forage 
wagons, and forming bodies of troops, seemed to be inextricably mixed, 
and the writer found himself in a sort of pandemonium, separated from 
every familiar face, and uncertain which way to turn, either to avoid the 
increasing fire, or to find a post of duty. Just then a captain on the staff 
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galloped past, and with a shout, “You are wanted this way, doctor,” he 
swept by and I followed on. Ina moment a position was attained, ena- 
bling me to witness the rare sight of cavalry fighting hand to hand with 
sabre and pistol. The excitement was too great to allow the details to be 
firmly fixed in my mind. A swaying, yelling mass of horsemen, and the roar 
of a section of artillery in the rear was the main impression made. Only 
one distinct act left its impression sufficiently to be recalled at this day. 
The adjutant of the regiment, whose sad death occurred but a short time 
subsequently, had just received the ineffectual fire of a Southern soldier. I 
see the adjutant now as I have in imagination seen him hundreds of times 
before, with that expression of concentrated excitement characteristic of 
such scenes of peril. With horses careering side by side, he had grasped the 
Confederate by the collar of his coat with one hand, and with the other was 
in the act of striking him from the saddle with the butt of his pistol. One 
poor fellow was lying upon the turf bleeding and pale, and dismounting, I 
gave the reins of my horse to an attendant who had just joined me. It was 
anything but a pleasant time or place for the exercise of the gentle minis- 
trations of the healing art. Bullets were whistling through the air on every 
side, and it needed only the ear to assure us that the enemy were in close 
proximity. The wounded man was too weak to lift his head from the 
ground, and as I was intently engaged in examining the arm through which 
a bullet had passed, the startling cry of “ Here they come!” was heard. 

We were ina plowed field, and in looking up, a body of Confederate 
cavalry was seen, not over a hundred yards away, coming toward us as 
rapidly as the nature of the ground would permit, firing their carbines, and 
with all manner of exclamations. Not one of us stood upon the order of 
his going. The orderly gallantly led the flight, followed by the surgeon, 
who was in turn closely followed by the wounded man. He, poor fellow, 
had not feigned anything as he lay there apparently unable to rise. It was 
only the stimulus of imminent danger that enabled him to leap unassisted 
to his feet and to his saddle. My own horse, left to himself, started, and 
there was only time to grasp him by the neck and throw one leg over the 
saddle; but further, fora few moments, it was impossible to get. The efforts 
of the thoroughly terrified horse, as he plunged through the soft earth, were 
frantic enough, but not more so than my own as I strained every nerve to 
retain my hold and right myself. Success finally crowned these efforts, 
and our speed was further rewarded by the welcome sight of a line of our 
own forces just ahead. These were flanked, and as we came to a halt the 
wounded soldier was close at our heels. Ina sudden attack such as this 
there could be no very satisfactory or permanent alignment. 
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The scene of contest constantly shifted; hence, no sooner had we 
alighted and stretched the almost fainting man upon the ground, than we 
had the extraordinary experience of being exposed a second timc in five 
minutes to the enemy’s charge, and were compelled to fly once more; this 
time we did not halt until it was certain that we had safely outdistanced 
that persistent body of the enemy. It has been often stated that surgeons 
are not exposed to much danger; I doubted this, and on many subsequent 
occasions this doubt received strong confirmation. Finally the attacking 
force was beaten back, and in thick darkness, for night had set in, the task 
of reforming the scattered troops began. This accomplished, away we all 
went, pell-mell, in one of the fastest cavalry rides ever experienced, to join 
the advanced forces on the banks of the North Anna River. 

The following morning Gregg’s and Wilson’s division crossed the river, 
exposed to the artillery fire of our untiring adversary, who had followed us 
the night before, placed his guns in position, and waited for morning. Cus- 
ter, with his brigade, was sent to Beaver Dam Station, where he destroyed 
ten miles of the Virginia Central Railroad, locomotives, cars, and army 
supplies. He also recaptured many prisoners who had been taken in the 
Battle of the Wilderness, and were then on their way to Richmond. 

I will not attempt to give in detail the various side movements and 
encounters of our cavalry from this time until it reached the bank of the 
James, where it rested for three days, and then rejoined the main army on 
the 24th. One incident may be related, however, of a night’s ride to Ash- 
land Station on the Fredericksburg Railroad for the purpose of destroying 
the road and a depot of supplies that were stored there. It was dark when 
the brigade (Davies’) started, but as the column wheeled into an unfre- 
quented forest road, the darkness became Cimmerian. Our progress was 
not especially disagreeable so long as our horses were allowed to walk; but 
the necessity of reaching our destination before the Confederate cavalry, 
soon urged the whole force into a rapid gallop. 

As we descended into gullies, mounted hillocks, and leaped obstructions 
in the darkness, our animals were necessarily left to their own guidance. 
Only by sound and shout could we tell when horses stumbled and fell 
pitching their riders where no one knew or halted to inquire. Hats were 
brushed away by the branches of the trees, and faces scratched and bodies 
bruised; but on we rode for several miles until the woods were cleared. 
Never were men more glad to see a star than were we. In the early 
morning we reached the station, drove away a small force, and successfully 
accomplished the object for which we had been sent. By this time Stuart, 
the brilliant Confederate cavalry leader, had, by moving on roads parallel 
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to ours, outstripped us and planted himself in our path at Yellow Tavern, 
six miles from Richmond. The battle here was very severe, and the 
casualties great. On the side of the enemy General Gordon was killed and 
the gallant and renowned Stuart mortally wounded. 

Following up his success, Sheridan penetrated to the outer defenses of 
Richmond, and great was the excitement and consternation there. Most 
plainly could be heard by our forces the ringing of bells and the puffing of 
locomotives, and from subsequent evidence it would seem as if the town 
could have been easily captured because of the small force left for its de- 
fense. On the morning of the 12th, it was proposed to recross the 
Chickahominy, but the bridge was found destroyed, and had to be rebuilt 
under a heavy fire from a force of the enemy on the opposite side, while 
at the same time we were harassed by attacking bodies from the direction 
of Richmond. For a few hours it was a season of anxiety to General 
Sheridan, lest he should be attacked by an increasing force before the com- 
pleted bridge afforded him an opportunity to go on his way. The story 
was current among us that when the bridge was finished and the troops 
were about to cross, the general seized a bottle containing nothing stronger 
than water, and as he was about to elevate it to his mouth, with a “ Here’s 
to you, Johnnies!” astray bullet effectually shattered it. Nothing daunted, 
it is further related that the general, turning in the direction from which 
the missiles came, quickly substituted for his salutation the exclamation 
and reproach, “ That’s d—d unhandsome of you, Johnny!” 

We reached Haxall’s Landing, on the banks of the James, on the 14th, 
but not without sharp fighting with some of the enemy’s infantry and dis- 
mounted cavalry, who had advanced from their works to intercept us. 
Never were men more grateful for uninterrupted sleep. Since leaving the 
Wilderness our marching and fighting had been almost continuous, and 
both rider and horse, to say nothing of the patient mule, were utterly ex- 
hausted. It is a notable fact that during the movements of an army one 
seldom sees a wild animal or venomous reptile, even though wild the 
region and thick the forests. On this occasion, however, soon after reach- 
ing camp, while quietly slumbering under my low and narrow shelter tent, 
I was aroused by a loud cry from some one near me, and looking around, 
was startled by the sight of a very large flat-headed snake which had 
entered the tent, and whose head was now in close proximity to mine. I 
cleared the entrance instantly, and with assistance soon had the satisfaction 
of killing the intruder. He measured four feet and some inches, and proved 
to be of an exceedingly poisonous variety. On the 17th of May, quite 
refreshed and well supplied with rations, the cavalry retraced its steps to 
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rejoin the main < rmy, which it readily accomplished on the 24th with little 
opposition. The Army of the Potomac at this time found itself in a pecul- 
iar position. It had crossed to the south bank of the South Anna River in 
two different sections, and then confronted Lee’s intrenched forces. The 
peculiarity of the situation was that it not only had the river in its rear, 
but an intrenched division of the enemy, like a wedge, extended to the 
river, widely separating the two sections of the Union army. It is readily 
seen, therefore, that for one part to support the other, it would be necessary 
to cross the river twice. The position was thoroughly unsatisfactory, and 
not devoid of peril, and on the night of the 25th, in the most intense dark- 
ness, the withdrawal was successfully effected. 

Portions of our cavalry corps brought up the rear of the infantry, while 
General Sheridan, at the head of the rest, preceded the whole. 

Crossing the Pamunky River, on the 27th, we halted, and soon a thou- 
sand camp-fires were brightly gleaming in the valleys and along the hill- 
sides. The first thing for the soldier to do, however, was to see that his 
horse was secure, and to this end every man was eager to obtain as quickly 
as possible a portion of rail, or some small limb of a tree, and utilize it as a 
stake. Imagine ten thousand men, more or less, simultaneously driving 
down these stakes. In the clear night air the sound reaches one from near 
and far, now echoing and re-echoing in a single crushing volume, and again 
with a rapid and irregular clatter, quite indescribable. In the midst of all 
this confusion and fancied security came right up from among us the start- 
ling report of a bursting shell. In an instant every sound was hushed. 
The cessation of active life was as real, and the silence as profound as 
when, in the story, all the inmates of the palace of the king went to sleep 
for a hundred years. The awakening also was almost as sudden. Fora 
moment there was strained expectation, with a thousand arms held high 
in air, then a single blow, then another, and immediately the air was again 
resounding with sturdy strokes. It seems that the fire at our brigade 
head-quarters had been built over an unnoticed and unexploded shell, 
thrown in some previous cavalry skirmish, and in its explosion one of our 
officers detailed temporarily for staff duty was severely wounded. I vent- 
ure to say, that never before or after in the history of the war did the 
explosion of a single shell excite more attention and comment. The fol- 
lowing day witnessed one of the severest and longest cavalry engagements 
of the campaign. General Sheridan, pursuant of orders to feel for the 
enemy, pushed forward Gregg’s division on the road from Hanovertown 
to Richmond. Near a place called Hawes Shop a large company of Con- 
federate cavalry belonging to Fitzhugh Lee and Hampton’s divisions 
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were found dismounted and occupying temporary breastworks of rail. My 
post of duty in the beginning of the contest was with the regiment at the 
front, and when finally directed to the field hospital in the rear, to assist 
there, I found an old house filled, and the yard strewn with wounded men 
who had either been operated upon, or who were patiently waiting their 
turn to be placed upon the repulsive-looking tables. Here, for the first, 
but not for the last time, I regret to say, it was my unpleasant experience 
to see a hospital with its protective flag flying above, and filled with the 
wounded and dying, exposed to the fire of artillery. 

Surgeons could not be expected to work with steady nerve when shells 
were bursting around them. Fortunately the cannonading was of brief 
continuance, but long enough to inflict some damage ; how much I am not 
aware, as my horse, which I had mounted a few minutes previously to re- 
turn to my regiment, became so unmanageable at a bursting shell that he 
bore me quickly away. The direction taken by the horse acquits me of 
all intentional running away, for it was toward a still hotter fire, and it 
was fully a mile before the animal could be subdued. This shell bursting 
underneath had promptly killed the horse of the surgeon by whose side I 
was riding, and scattered our attendants in every direction. It was here, 
during a lull in the fighting, that our old, plain-spoken colonel, now dead, 
sent back a reply to the commanding general, which I understand he never 
forgot. 

Staff-officer: ‘General Sheridan wishes to know, colonel, how you 
are getting along?” 

Colonel: “ You tell the general that we are licking the bile out of 
them.” 

This reply was literally transmitted by the faithful aid, and caused 
amusement at head-quarters. A few years after the war, the members of 
the legislature of Ohio, of which body the old colonel was one, were intro- 
duced to the general, and upon the former being presented, Sheridan 
quickly remembered him, and good-humoredly brought him to task for 
the language in which his official information had been couched. 

For the next few days the cavalry were incessantly active. The disas- 
trous assault at Cold Harbor took place, and in this they took vigorous 
part, losing heavily in killed and wounded, and almost immediately after 
were ordered to proceed along the Central Railroad of Virginia, damage it 
as much as possible, and then join the command of General Hunter in the 
lower valley. After this we were again to return to the Army of the 
Potomac. Only a part of this duty were we able successfully to perform. 
Our route lay along the north bank of the North Anna, and on the after- 
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noon of the 10th of June we crossed the river at Carpenter’s Ford, and en- 
camped near the line of the Virginia Central Railroad, where I was ordered 
to transfer my services temporarily to the battery of the division, which 
at that time stood in special need of surgical and medical aid. When 
General Sheridan reached Trevylyan Station he found himself opposed 
by a large force of cavalry under Hampton and Lee, who had followed 
closely and on interior lines to intercept him. On the morning of the 11th 
the opposing forces met, and through all that day the fighting was des- 
perate and the losses great. The advantage was vpon our side, but learn- 
ing from prisoners that General Hunter was not in position to be readily 
reached, and that we were likely to be opposed by both Ewell and Breck- 
inridge, General Sheridan decided to quietly withdraw under the cover of 
darkness. The ammunition also was running so low that another engage- 
ment would have exhausted it. 

It was just twilight when my regiment, which I had rejoined, was sent 
out to do picket duty and cover the withdrawal of the rest of the troops. 
The dust that we raised must have been seen by our watchful foe, for a 
storm of shell was opened upon us that, for a few moments, was as fearful 
as anything we ever experienced. Shells exploded around and above us, 
and the brilliant illumination in the twilight added to the impressiveness of 
the scene. The storm lasted but for a few minutes, but in that time it 
seemed as if the regiment would be annihilated. Many of us were struck 
in face and body by bits of flying bark from the trees, for we were passing 
through a wood, and near us one little tree was cut in two. The fact that 
not a man was injured, illustrates how out of all proportion to the damage 
inflicted may be the noise and demoralizing effect of an artillery fire. 
After midnight the withdrawal was skillfully accomplished and with entire 
secrecy, and a backward march commenced which, in some respects, was 
more painful than anything we had before or would hereafter experience. 
We had captured some five hundred prisoners, who had to be guarded, and 
were encumbered with nearly six hundred wounded men; of these, ninety 
were too severely injured to be moved, and, together with the enemy’s 
wounded that had fallen into our hands, were left behind in charge of sur- 
geons detailed for that purpose. We were far from our base of supplies, 
and five hundred helpless men, suffering from injuries of almost every con- 
ceivable character, had to be transported for days over rough roads, in 
ambulances and in army wagons without springs, and in the heat and thick 
dust of summer. 

Look not for the extremest horrors of war upon the battle-field, how- 
ever awful the carnage or cruel the adversary, but find it rather in some of 
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the experiences of prison life and the unutterable and prolonged agonies of 
a retrograde march such as ours, of eight days’ duration. From sunrise to 
sunset the long cavalcade of canvas-covered vehicles toiled along with jar 
and jolt, enveloped in clouds of dust, and eliciting from the wretched suffer- 
evs a continuous succession of groans and heart-rending outcries. Soldiers 
in general know little of such scenes as these, only the surgeons and attend- 
ants. The excitement and danger of the battle over, the resultant suffering 
is quickly removed and left to proper care. Our brave and humane old 
colonel had occasion to ride forward along the line of the moving ambu- 
lances. He returned actually pale with suppressed emotion, and exclaimed, 
“My God! No consideration would tempt me to go over that course again 
and see the sights and listen to the groans that I have this day seen and 
heard.” And here, without any invidious distinction, attention may be 
called to the work of the medical staff of the army, who labored without 
hope of special preferment or possibility of distinction. They shared the 
fatigue and much of the danger of the campaign, and in emergencies their 
labors were simply incredible. On this very march, for instance, after a 
long day’s ride, when all others were sleeping, the surgeons collected about 
the ambulances, and, with the dim light of candles, dressed each wound with 
gentle care. Every effort was made to save the lives of those who were 
not too far gone. The dying were passed by, excepting tod minister to 
their immediate wants, and the dead were quickly buried. As I recall, at 
this distance of time, those nights of toil, with wagons against the dark 
background crowded with wounded, and surgeons here and there bent low 
over the sufferers, engaged in their humane ministrations, the scene loses 
none of its weird and solemn impressiveness. We passed over the recent 
battle-field of Spottsylvania, where the destructive effects of the terrific 
shower of shot and shell were plainly visible. Broken branches of trees 
were on every hand. Many trees were almost completely denuded of bark 
and foliage, some were riddled with bullets, and others were felled to the 
ground by the shots. Brigadier-General Grant, of the Vermont Brigade, 
Sixth Corps, thus graphically describes the close and deadly fighting at the 
celebrated “ Angle:” “It was not only a desperate struggle, but it was lit- 
erally a hand-to-hand fight. Nothing but the piled-up logs or breastworks 
separated the combatants. Our men would reach over the logs and fire 
into the faces of the enemy, would stab over with their bayonets, and many 
were shot and stabbed through the crevices and holes between the logs. 
Men mounted the works, and, with muskets rapidly handed them, kept up 
a continuous fire until they were shot down, when others would take their 
places and continue their deadly work. . . . Several times during the day 
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the enemy would show a white flag about the works, and, when our fire 
slackened, jump over and surrender, and others were crowded down to fill 
their places. ... It was there that the somewhat celebrated tree was cut 
off by bullets; there that the brush and logs were cut to pieces and whipped 
into basket stuff; ... there that the enemy’s ditches and cross sections 
were filled with dead men, several deep. ... I was at the ‘Angle,’ the next 
day. The sight was terrible and sickening, much worse than at Bloody 
Lane(Antietam). There a great many dead men were lying in the road and 
across the rails of the torn-down fences, and out in the corn-field, but they 
were not piled up several deep, and their flesh was not so torn and mangled 
as at the ‘ Angle.’”’ 

Glad enough were we to reach our supplies at the “ White House” on 
the 21st, where we passed the night. On the 22d an immense train of 
nine hundred wagons started to join the main army. The cavalry was 
ordered to protect these trains until they had crossed the James at Bermuda 
Hundred on pontoon bridges. After crossing the Chickahominy at Jones’ 
Bridge, Torbet with one division was held with the train, while Gregg 
with the other was sent to St. Mary’s Church to protect an uncovered 
flank. Our brigade, under General Davies, was stationed in an open space 
on slightly rising ground, in the center of which was a shabby little house, 
the inmates consisting of an invalid with his wife and several children. 
They were thoroughly alarmed at the threatening outlook. When the 
conflict began this family sought shelter in their cellar, and emerged after 
its cessation unhurt. We were here confronted again by our agile and 
valiant opponents, the cavalry divisions of Hampton and Lee, who were 
eager to obtain some of the rich pickings in the trains moving along “ so 
near, and yet so far.”” Several hundred yards in our front was the edge of 
a dense forest, and from the frequent interchange of shots between our 
advanced pickets and the concealed foe it was apparent that danger lurked 
in those dark recesses. The morning wore wearily away, and a portion of 
the afternoon. The train to be protected had nearly passed, and the 
troops were drawn up ready to retire, when suddenly the enemy opened a 
furious fusilade from the woods. Henceforward, until darkness ended the 
conflict, it was with us a series of stands and retreats, for the foe greatly 
outnumbered our forces. All the noncombatants, and many that were not, 
were soon in full retreat. At every position lost by us, the enemy planted 
his artillery and vigorously bombarded the retreating mass, inflicting some 
damage, but mainly accelerating the speed of the flying. The usual field 
hospital was established a mile or two in the rear, and here the wounded 
were brought. Orders soon came to move farther on, and the wounded 
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were relifted into the ambulances and carried to a place supposed to be 
secure; but presently an aid dashed up and in great excitement cried to us 
to “get out of here,” as the Confederates were close at hand. A few 
bursting shells gave emphasis to these words, and with no delay the 
wounded were again hustled into the waiting ambulances. The last one 
had disappeared, and I was about to follow, when four men came up bear- 
ing a wounded man upon a shutter. Dismounting, and kneeling by his 
side, I found him to be the adjutant of our regiment, suffering from what 
was evidently a fatal wound in the side. He recognized me only by my 
voice, and asked me in faltering tones if his wound was mortal. My 
answer was perhaps evasive, but he divined instantly the truth, and in 
tones intensely pathetic, and which seem to me as real now as then, he 
said: “ My time then has come; I must die.” But at that very instant the 
men were rushing to the rear, and on a crest of ground not many rods 
away the enemy could be plainly seen. The “boys,” although quite 
exhausted, cheerfully lifted the dying man again, in a last attempt to place 
him beyond the reach of danger. A loud shout, sharper firing, and the 
tread of horses revealed at that moment a body of charging Confederate 
cavalry directly in our path: There was not a moment to lose, seeing 
which the adjutant, raising himself upon his elbow with a last effort, 
exclaimed, “ Leave me, boys—leave me,” and he was dropped and left to 
his fate. The foe galloped by, but fortunately without injuring him, and 
the next day we found his dead body by the roadside. We learned that 
he lived but a short time after our departure, and was attended and minis- 
tered to by a kindly old negro. I can never recall without emotion the 
evidences of his inherent nobility of character as illustrated by his quick 
cry of “ Leave me, boys.” 

When it is remembered that for a period of six weeks during the 
campaign not only was it oppressively hot, but not a drop of rain fell, the 
reader will better appreciate our hardships. Springs and ponds were dried, 
and of many of the larger streams only trickling rills were to be seen. The 
dust lay ankle deep upon the highways, and frequently the troops were so 
completely enveloped in it that objects not many feet distant were in- 
visible. It was fine dust, penetrating eyes, ears, nose, and throat, both of 
man and beast, and rendering it difficult to tell the blue coat from the gray. 

At this point, or very soon after, our ride with General Sheridan was 
interrupted for several months. Early in August he was assigned to the 
command of the Department of the Shenandoah, and taking with him two 
of the three cavalry divisions constituting our corps, he began that series 
of brilliant movements finally ending in the practical annihilation of Early’s 
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forces. The second division, commanded by General Gregg, was left behind 
to operate with the Army of the Potomac. From this time forward until 
November, when the army went into winter quarters, the cavalry seconded 
the infantry in all its undertakings. Strong and persistent efforts were 
made directly against Richmond, against Petersburg, but more especially 
against the different lines of railroads running from the south and south- 
west into these cities, and upon which Lee’s army depended for its supplies. 
Most of these efforts failed, but finally the Weldon Railroad was captured 
after a long and bloody struggle, and our lines thrown across and beyond 
it. The two armies, each strongly intrenched, now confronted each other 
in the last desperate but heroic efforts of the Confederacy. To all appear- 
ances it was Richmond and Petersburg that were so tenaciously defended 
by Lee and so eagerly sought for by Grant, but as events showed it was the 
life of his army rather, that the Confederate commander was so desperately 
defending, and it was this life rather than any capital city, however im- 
portant, that the Union general was seeking. The winter of 1864 and 1865 
was unusually severe, and in the various movements the suffering from 
cold and sleet was very great. While in camp, however, we lived in com- 
parative comfort, and as it fell to the cavalry to guard the rear of the lines, 
its duty was far less severe and dangerous than that of the infantry, who 
faced each other along the front, and who almost constantly were exposed 
to storms of shot and shell. We had our trials, however, for no sooner had 
we begun to congratulate ourselves upon our fortunate position as com- 
pared with the infantry, than we were unceremoniously packed off on 
some errand of danger and destruction. For instance, our regiment was 
on the road to and not far from brigade head-quarters. Time, two o'clock 
in the morning; weather, disagreeable with cold and sleet. A horseman 
rattles rapidly by at breakneck speed. All who hear him know well his 
errand, and I confess to a fit of shivering as under my army blankets I 
await developments. Simultaneously with the shake at the colonel’s door 
comes a knock at my own, with the statement from the brigade surgeon 
that the division has orders to march within an hour with three days’ 
rations. This to the surgeon means that the bugle must sound the sick 
call, so that all those who are ill and unable to go may present themselves 
for examination and be excused in proper form. Sometimes even before 
the work was accomplished Confederate cavalry and infantry would be 
upon us, and then would begin fighting in retreat, the most disagreeable 
of all forms of combat, since it was difficult in many cases to take off our 
wounded, and every man labored under the unpleasant apprehension of 
becoming a prisoner and a candidate for Andersonville or Belle Island. 
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One night we started for Stony Creek, some twenty miles away, and after 
successfully destroying a considerable amount of property began the return 
march. As usual, the foe was quickly upon our heels, and with such increas- 
ing pressure that it became necessary to make a positive stand, and there- 
fore the 1st Maine cavalry was brought to the rear, and distributed along 
a stretch of rising ground behind trees and stumps and fences, and awaited 
the nearer approach of the enemy. This regiment was armed with carbines 
of the sixteen-shooter pattern, and when it opened fire, each man discharg- 
ing his cartridges in quick succession, it seemed as if instead of five hun- 
dred there were five thousand men hid in ambush. The furious fusilade 
lasted only a short time, but effectively cooled the ardor of the pursuers, 
and elicited the remark from a captured Johnny that: “You uns put the 
butt end of your carbines against your cartridge boxes and fire without 
stopping.” 

Our regiment had been transferred from the first to the third brigade, 
commanded by General Charles Smith, now colonel of the nineteenth regu- 
lar infantry, and in the absence of the brigade surgeon I had been tem- 
porarily transferred to his head-quarters. The general occasionally made a 
tour of inspection along his portion of the picket line, and on one occasion 
I accompanied the party. It wasthe duty of each vedette to cry “halt” to 
those advancing, and allow but one to come near to give the countersign. 
For a time everything went on smoothly, all seeming to understand their 
duty, until we approached a young fellow who, instead of halting us, simply 
stared as if overpowered at the sight of so many advancing toward him. 
The general kept on, and reaching him, suddenly seized and wrenched the 
carbine from his hand, exclaiming: “ Now, sir, you are in my power, I can 
shoot you.” After a sharp lecture as to his duty, however, we passed on. 
Soon we came to a portion of the line where the relief party was officered 
by a captain of the general’s own regiment—the Ist Maine. Orders had 
been given for those temporarily off duty to be on the alert and ready for 
any emergency, but we found the carbines lying around promiscuously and 
the horses tied here and there at random. The captain in charge saluted, 
and the general, in a mild, quiet tone of voice, said: “Captain, did I not 
order the carbines to be stacked?” “Yes, sir.” “ Did I not order the 
horses to be fastened in line?” “Yes, general, I told the men, but i“ 
“You told the men,” thundered the general ; “ you told the men, did you? 
You are a fine manto command. Hand me your sword and consider your- 
self under arrest.” And back goes the astonished and crest-fallen officer 
under a guard of his own men, 

On the 27th of March (1865), we heard with pleasure that General Sheri- 
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dan had again joined the Army of the Potomac with the other two cavalry 
divisions. With these reunited cavalry forces, Sheridan led the van in a 
chase of a hundred miles or more toward Appomattox Court House. In 
the early morning of the 29th he moved his cavalry out for the purpose of 
getting to the right and rear of Lee’s army. Moving thence to Dinwiddie 
Court House, we encamped for the night in a pouring rain, which continued 
all the next day, rendering the roads absolutely impassable for artillery and 
wagons, and necessitating the construction of many miles of corduroy. 
There through all the dismal downpour of the 30th of March we stood 
around in the wet and mud, a supremely uncomfortable and dispirited 
crowd. And certainly the outlook was not encouraging. The country 
thereabouts was low and flat, covered with forest and thick underbrush, and 
abounding in sluggish streams that drained the water slowly, and swamps 
that were perennially wet. The soil also, in its mixture of clay and sand, 
was most uncertain and treacherous. The infantry, in desperate efforts to 
get to Lee’s right flank and rear, toiled along manfully, but with exasperat- 
ing slowness, and if any one had ventured to assert that within a hundred 
miles of where we then stood, shivering and disconsolate, and within two 
weeks, the army of Northern Virginia would surrender to General Grant, he 
would have been considered a fit subject for the lunatic asylum. 

General Sheridan had large discretionary powers; as in the valley, he 
commanded infantry also, and could no longer be considered simply in his 
capacity as a cavalry leader. On the Ist of March, he fought and gained 
the bloody battle of Five Forks, which was the beginning of Lee’s utter 
discomfiture, but so far as our simple narrative is concerned, the cavalry 
must mainly claim attention. On the morning of the 31st of March, our 
brigade moved out toa small stream a mile or so from the court-house, 
and formed along its edge, connecting with Davies’ brigade a mile above, 
while the remaining brigade of the division was held in reserve. Here 
Lee’s and Rosser’s cavalry divisions attempted and succeeded in forcing a 
passage, but were afterward driven back with heavy loss. The fighting 
was very severe, and standing under a large tree, not two hundred yards in 
the rear.of the forces that were struggling for the possession of the stream, 
I had a most excellent opportunity to observe several acts of gallantry. 
One of these relates to the enemy. In an attempt to charge the stream, 
they were driven back to their cover. One of their number was, however, 
left badly wounded in the water and exposed to the fire of both sides. 
Suddenly a Confederate rushed into the shallow stream and bore his help- 
less comrade safely to the other side, and I imagined that for the moment 
the fire sensibly slackened in obedience to an inherent humane impulse and 
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admiration for a gallant act. In order to encourage our men, the brass 
band was brought up, and on the other side the Confederates had theirs 
going also, and mingled with the rattle of musketry and the cheers of the 
men could be distinctly heard by both parties the strains of “ The Union 
forever,” and “Way down in Dixie.” Standing under a wide-spreading 
tree by the side of the road, and behind its broad trunk for better pro- 
tection, I attended to the wounded as they were carried or walked back. 

One man’s experience was singularly unfortunate. His wound, although 
painful but by no means dangerous, had just been dressed and he had 
started alone for the rear, perhaps congratulating himself that he was well 
out of the fight even at such a cost. He had not gone a hundred feet 
when I saw him fall, shot through the body by a far-reaching bullet. 
Finally, however, the Confederate cavalry, aided by Pickett’s division 
of infantry, succeeded in forcing a passage over the “ Run,” pierced our line 
and pressed Smith’s brigade and Gregg’s back toward Dinwiddie. This 
spirited contest, however, was only preliminary to the greater and historic 
struggle of the morrow, the battle of Five Forks, which resulted in the 
capture of the lines of breastworks thrown up to impede our progress, and 
over three thousand Confederate prisoners. In the mean while various 
fierce assaults, both successful and unsuccessful, had been made by remain- 
ing portions of the army against the fortifications encircling the two cities 
of Richmond and Petersburg, and on the 3d, General Grant gave orders 
for what was hoped would bea final and successful assault. At three 
o’clock in the morning, however, it was discovered that General Lee had 
abandoned every intrenchment, leaving us in undisputed possession. And 
now began in good earnest the flight of the enemy’s army, with ours close 
in pursuit and General Custer in the van. 

It was only six days that this race was kept up, until, like a lion driven 
to his lair, the enemy’s remnant on the morning of the gth made its 
last desperate struggle ; but who shall attempt to describe in minute detail 
the incessant activity of the two armies during this brief period? Every 
road for many miles was thronged with the pursued and the pursuing. 
With every nerve strained to its highest tension, Lee had for his objective 
point Lynchburg with its rations and defenses. 

The very poverty of his troops was an aid toward this. Lightly loaded, 
and impelled by every impulse of self-preservation, they marched with 
quick step, and although suffering from hunger and the depression of ex- 
piring hope, they for a time repelled with all their old-time vigor and dash 
every onslaught of ours. The two armies were now moving parallel with 
each other along the line of Appomattox River. Every day had its battle, 
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together with smaller affairs not designated. The fight at Scott’s Corners 
occurred on the 2d, Sweathouse Creek on the 3d, Tabernacle Church and 
Amelia Court House on the 4th, Fames Cross Roads on the 5th, Sailor's 
Creek on the 6th, Farmville on the 7th, Appomattox on the goth. Owing 
to the rapid movements of the troops and the constant fighting, the 
wounded were thus left, and in attending to them my little party of hos- 
pital stewards and attendants found itself far in the rear. For several days 
before we overtook the regiment, our route lay along roads crowded with 
marching columns of infantry and artillery, and as we prolonged our chase 
sometimes into the night, the scene on every hand was rare and picturesque 
beyond description. 

Passing along the highway, through the encampment of some corps or 
division, the gleam from innumerable fires would redden the atmosphere 
for miles. In every direction they could be seen, now blazing up brightly, 
now glimmering faintly, while in closer proximity every fire had its group 
of weary men intent on refreshment and rest. As the light played over the 
forms and faces of these men and of those that were sleeping, with here 
and there a blood-stained bandage; as it was reflected from the stacked 
arms, and penetrating woody recesses revealed still other groups of blue- 
coated soldiers, scenes were presented well worthy to be reproduced upon 
canvas. American art is progressing, but no one thing more clearly indicates 
the inferior position it still holds than the utter and lamentable lack of any 
adequate reproduction of the scenes and battles of the late civil war. In 
every shop window we see most artistic and lifelike representations of the 
German and the French soldier, and of war time in those countries in all 
its varying phases, but as yet we have no Detaille or De Neuville to aid in 
giving to the soldiers of the greatest war of modern times, and to their 
marches and battles, the historic permanency of artistic and realistic repre- 
sentation. 

We finally overtook our command near Prince Edward’s Court House, 
and as I write this name an incident is recalled that is worth repeating. 
When General Sheridan at the head of his troops reached this town, he 
“ dismounted here, at the fence of a stiff old gentleman, who was sitting on 
his high piazza and scowling severely as we rode up. He was the typical 
Southerner of fifty years; his long gray hair fell over the collar of his coat 
behind his ears; he was arrayed in the swallow-tail of a by-gone period, a 
buff linen vest, cut low, and nankeen pantaloons springing far over the foot 
that was neatly encased in morocco slippers; a bristling shirt frill adorned 
his bosom, and from the embrasure of his wall-like collar he shot defiant 
glances at us as we clattered up the walk to his house. Prince Edward 
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Court House was a stranger to war, and our indignant friend was looking 
now for the first time on the like of us, and certainly he didn’t seem to like 
our look. He bowed in a dignified way to the general, who bobbed at him 
carelessly and sat down on a step, drew out his inevitable map, lighted a 
fresh cigar, and asked our host if any of Lee’s troops had been seen about 
here to-day. ‘Sir,’ he answered, ‘as I can truly say that none have been 
seen by me I will say so; but if I had seen any, I should feel it my duty 
to refuse to reply to your question. I cannot give you any information 
which might work to the disadvantage of General Lee.’ 

This neat little speech, clothed in unexceptional diction, which no 
doubt had been awaiting us from the time we tied our horses at the gate, 
missed fire badly. It was very patriotic and all that, but the general was 
not in a humor to chop patriotism just then, so he only gave a soft whistle 
of surprise, and returned to the attack quite unscathed. 

‘ How far is it to Buffalo River?’ 

‘Sir, I don’t know.’ 

‘The devil you don’t ! how long have you lived here ?’ 

‘ All my life.’ 

‘Very well, sir, it’s time you did know. Captain! put this gentleman 
in charge of a guard, and when we move, walk him down to Buffalo River, 
and show it to him.’ 

And so he was marched off, leaving usa savage glance at parting, and 
that evening tramped five miles away from home to look at a river which 
was as familiar to him as his own family.” * 

It was reserved for this last short campaign to most decidedly demonstrate 
the inestimable value of cavalry. In the earlier history of the war it was 
mainly used for the establishment of cordons around a sleeping infantry force, 
or for the protection of trains. This want of appreciation for a well-man- 
aged body of horse General Sheridan did much to correct, for his idea was 
that cavalry should not only fight the enemy’s cavalry, but his infantry as 
well, should occasiondemand. If it had not been for the persistent attacks 
of the cavalry upon the flank and rear of the rapidly retreating enemy, there 
can be no question but that he would have eluded us. It was the cavalry 
which marching night and day finally forged ahead of the Confederate army, 
and on the morning of the 8th of April threw itself boldly across the ene- 
my’s path. That night, from their elevated position, the sleepless pickets 
of the 6th Ohio saw the camp-fires of what was left of General Lee’s weary 
troops as they flared and finally died away in the amphitheater below. To 


* “ With Sheridan in Lee’s Last Campaign,” p. 192. 
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be directly in the pathway ofa desperate and dangerous enemy at bay is 
not the most pleasant of positions, but even the rank and file had heard that 
the infantry supports were being pushed rapidly forward, and knew that the 
expected morning attack must be held in check at whatever cost. At 
daybreak could be plainly seen the forming lines, and soon our brigade 
and that of Mackenzie were attacked in front and flank and rear, and so 
rapidly were we pushed back that it seemed as if they would after all 
escape us. All the time, however, the infantry had been hurrying on with 
might and main, and at the supreme moment, when the cavalry was giving 
way in every direction, Lee found two solid lines of infantry blocking the 
course.’ As the white flag was borne out from the broken ranks of the 
enemy toward us, how our cheers echoed and re-echoed through the 
morning air, at the thought of peace. 

Who shall describe these things, and also who shall describe the unut- 
terable sadness incident to the last conflict of a long struggle? Men who 
had passed unscathed through four long years of active warfare fell upon this 
the last day and closing hour. One poor fellow lay dying, and upon being 
told the cause of the cheering that reached his ears, mournfully ejaculated, 
“Too bad! too bad!” It was only afew months before that I had occasion 
to proffer assistance to young Colonel Janeway, commanding the Ist New 
Jersey Cavalry, who in an engagement had just received his eighth wound. 
He was perhaps the youngest commanding colonel, being but little over 
twenty years of age, and that he was brave and of the most splendid prom- 
ise goes without saying. Urgent appeals from loving friends had extorted 
from him the promise that if he was ever wounded again he would resign. 
Shortly before the last shot was fired I saw him gayly riding at the head of 
his regiment smoking a cigar, preparatory to leading his men into action. 
Five minutes later I kneeled at his side as he lay with his ninth wound, but 
dead, with a bullet through his brain. Thus at Appomattox ended the sad 
and bloody work that attended the progress of Sheridan’s cavalry. Slowly 
marching back to Petersburg came to us the astounding news of the assas- 
sination of president Lincoln. Resting there for a few days we were sent to 
join Sherman’s army to be on hand in case Johnston still held out, but on 
reaching the borders of North Carolina word reached us of his surrender 
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As, in April, 1862, the problem of the demolition of masonry walls, at 
unusual ranges, by rifled guns was solved in the reduction of Fort Pulaski, 
to the surprise of many and in contravention of accepted theories,* so at 
Genesis Point the value of sand parapets in the face of ordnance of large 
caliber and tremendous force was fully demonstrated. Although the 
changing seasons have already spread the mantle of decay over its aban- 
doned magazines, and wild flowers are blooming in its almost obliterated 
gun-chambers, the name of Fort McAllister is not forgotten. The heroic 
memories which were there bequeathed will be perpetuated in the annals 
of Georgia, and in the history of the gigantic war between the States. 

Constituting the right of the exterior line designed and held for the 
protection of Savannah, and situated on the right bank of the Great 
Ogeechee River, at Genesis Point, this fortification effectually commanded 
that stream, afforded ample defense against the ascent of naval forces 
contemplating the destruction of the railway bridge near Way’s Station, 
and prevented the disorganization of the slave labor employed upon the 
extensive rice plantations in its vicinity. From the date of its construction 
—which was well-nigh coeval with the earliest Confederate defenses on the 
Georgia coast—to the day of its capture on the 13th of December, 1864, it 
subserved purposes most conducive to the general welfare, guarded the 
agricultural interests in the rich delta of the Great Ogeechee, and, on 
various occasions, gallantly repulsed the persistent naval attacks of the 
Federals. 

The original line, conceived by the Confederates in 1861, for the pro- 


* It was not believed, at the time, by the Confederates that the walls of this fortification could 
be breached, or that the work could be rendered untenable by the fire of guns located on Tybee 
Island. This opinion was entertained and expressed by no less a commander than General 
Robert E. Lee, who had been assigned to duty in the Department of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. It was acquiesced in by other officers whose judgment and experience inspired confidence. 
In the history of siege-artillery breaches in substantial masonry walls had never been caused at 
such distances, and the impression was based upon the previously well-ascertained effect of round 
shot projected from 8 and 10-inch columbiads, than which no heavier guns, hurling solid shot, were 
then in general use. The results hitherto attained by smooth-bore guns were relied upon by the 
Confederates in conjecturing the influence of the anticipated bombardment. In this calculation 
the novel presence of rifle cannon, conical shot, and percussion shells did not enter. With them, 
and the potent injury they were capable of inflicting, the military mind was, at the moment, not 
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tection of the sea-coast of Georgia, involved the erection of earthworks, to 
be armed with 32-pounder guns, at every ship-channel entrance from Tybee 
inlet to the mouth of the River St. Mary. At the commencement of the 
Confederate struggle, when the art of war was but partially understood 
and it was deemed advisable to protect every foot of Confederate soil, 
small batteries on the outer islands were planned with a view of quieting 
the fears of the planters on the coast, who, apprehensive of the approach 
of armed vessels and the incursion of marauding parties commissioned to 
annoy exposed localities and disorganize the labor upon their estates, 
clamored for some shield of this sort. This attempt, however, to hold the 
outer islands was quickly given over. On the 11th of November, 1861, 
the battery on Warsaw Island was abandoned. About three months 
afterward the forts on the islands of St. Simon and Jekyl—built for the 
security of Brunswick—were dismantled, and their guns and garrisons 
transferred to more important and less isolated points. From the middle 
of February, 1862, the attention of the Confederate commander was chiefly 
engaged in guarding the water approaches to the city of Savannah. The 
exterior line for this purpose was then represented— 

a: By a battery at Red Bluff, on the Carolina shore, well traversed, 
provided with a bomb-proof, and armed with two 24-pounder rifle guns, 
one 8-inch columbiad, and one 24 and two 12-pounder howitzers ; 

6: By Fort Pulaski; 

c: By a battery on Wilmington Island, never completed, and held but 
for a short time ; 

d: By three batteries on Skidaway Island, connected by covered ways, 
and mounting, in the aggregate, ten guns, consisting of six 32 and two 42- 
pounder smooth-bore cannon, one 8-inch Dahlgren, and one 6-inch rifled 
gun. These works were, about the middle of April, 1862, dismantled, and 
their armament was transferred to Thunderbolt ; 

e: By a fortification on Greene Island, called Fort Screven, armed with 
one 100-pounder rifled gun, one 10-inch and two 8-inch columbiads, one 
42-pounder, and five 32-pounder guns. Subsequently a smaller work was 
constructed at a remove of four hundred yards from Fort Screven, con- 
nected with it by a covered way, and armed with three 32-pounder guns 
withdrawn from the main fort. 

The guns of these batteries were retired contemporaneously with those 
on Skidaway Island, and were placed in position at Beaulieu,* on Vernon 
River; 

jf: And lastly, by Fort McAllister, which constituted the extreme right. 

* It was at this point that Count d’Estaing landed on the 12th of September, 1779. 
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Supplemental to this were two interior lines of forts and water batteries, 
which the limits of this article will not permit us to particularize. To 
these were subsequently added the western and southern defenses rendered 
necessary by the advance of General Sherman. 

The first naval attack sustained by Fort McAllister occurred on the 
29th of June, 1862. It was then in an unfinished condition. Its arma- 
ment consisted of only one 42-pounder and five 32-pounder smooth-bore 
guns. Four Federal gun-boats, armed with 11-inch Dahlgren and rifled 
guns, constituted the assaulting fleet. Over seven hundred shots were 
fired by the Federals, and the bombardment was continued for more than 
two hours. Although the quarters in the fort were considerably injured 
and the 4c-pounder gun was disabled, the parapet of the work, which was 
constructed of sand and newly turfed with Bermuda grass, sustained no 
special damage. 

In November of the same year, twice was the fort shelled by United 
States gun-boats and mortar schooners. 

On the morning of the 27th of January, 1863, the Federal iron-clad Mon- 
tauk—accompanied by the gun-boats Wissahickon, Seneca, and Dawn, the 
mortar schooner C. P. Wiljiams, and the tug Daffodi/—advanced up the 
Great Ogeechee River and, at half-past 7 o’clock, opened fire upon McAllis- 
ter. Armed with one 15-inch and one 11-inch Dahlgren gun, the Montauk 
occupied a position nearly abreast of the battery and in proximity to the 
obstructions occluding the river in front of the fort. Assisted by her 
companions at longer range, for five hours and a half did this iron-clad 
hurl her enormous projectiles against the sand parapet and explode them 
within the parade of this heroic work, the heaviest guns of which, although 
served with skill and determination, were powerless to inflict material 
injury upon the deck and turret of this war-vessel. Despite the prodigious 
expenditure of shot and shell, the damage caused to the river-front of the 
work was repaired before the next morning. To this bombardment much 
historical interest attaches, because on this occasion, if we are correctly 
informed, a 15-inch gun was first used in the attempt to reduce a shore 
battery, and the ability of properly constructed sand parapets to resist the 
effect of projectiles surpassing in weight and power those previously em- 
ployed in modern warfare was fairly proven. Thus, upon the coast of 
Georgia, was a second military lesson inculcated, the importance of which 
was duly recognized in the subsequent conduct of the war—a lesson which 
enjoined essential modifications in the construction of permanent fortifi- 
cations and in the preparation of river and harbor defenses. Two days 
afterward the Federals renewed the attempt to demolish this battery. It 
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was unsuccessful. On this occasion Confederate victory was purchased at 
the expense of the life of Major Gallie, the commander of the fort. 

By far the most powerful attack upon Fort McAllister was launched on 
the 3d of March, 1863. Chagrined at their former failures, the Federals 
seemed resolved to compass the destruction of this now famous battery. 
The following formidable fleet was then concentrated for its annihilation: 

The Passaic, a monitor, Commander Drayton, armed with one 15-inch 
and one I1-inch Dahlgren gun ; 

The monitor Patapsco, Commander Ammen, carrying one 15-inch Dahl- 
gren gun; 

The Montauk, a monitor, Commander Worden, with a battery of one 
15-inch and one 11-inch gun ; 

The monitor Vahant, Commander Downs, similarly seals 

The Petra, Captain Tarbox, and two other 13-inch mortar schooners. 

To complete the list, the gun-boats Wissahickon, Dawn, Sebago, Seneca, 
and Flambeau were present. 

Evidently anticipating a successful issue to the impending conflict, 
General Seymour was at hand with troops, conveyed in steam transports, 
ready to land and take possession of the fort so soon as its defenders 
should have been driven from their guns by the terrible storm of enormous 
projectiles soon to burst in grand diapason above, around and, within the 
confines of this small earthwork. Against this weighty array the fort could 
oppose, in addition to its battery employed on former occasions, only a I0- 
inch columbiad. 

The bombardment was commenced about forty minutes after eight 
o'clock in the morning by the mortar schooners stationed outside the range 
of the Confederate pieces. So soon as this curved fire had been fairly 
established, the monitor fleet slowly advanced, the Passaic taking the lead, 
and the Patapsco and the Nahant following. As she was coming into posi- 
tion, the Confederates opened upon the Passaic with 10-inch solid shot. 
Having selected an anchorage, these monitors engaged the fort and contin- 
ued the bombardment, with trifling intermission, until half-past four o’clock 
in the afternoon, when they retired. The Confederates, in replying, relied 
chiefly upon their 10-inch and 8-inch columbiad, and upon a 42-pounder 
gun, although the 32-pounders were not silent. About midday an 11-inch 
shell shivered the carriage of the 8-inch columbiad and rendered that gun 
unserviceable during the rest of the action. The 42-pounder gun and one 
of the 32-pounders were temporarily disabled. 

It is admitted that the Passaic was struck thirty-one times, and once, by 
a 10-inch solid shot, within a few inches of her port-hole. The Mahant and 
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Patapsco were also frequently hit. Perceiving that their projectiles were 
too light to penetrate the armor of the iron-clads and cause material injury, 
the Confederates narrowly watched the revolutions of the turrets, and, as 
a general rule, delivered their fire only when there was hope of entering 
the open ports. The conduct of the garrison was characterized by delib- 
eration and intrepidity. The casualties sustained were slight. Just out- 
side of the fort was a mortar battery, covering a single piece, which was 
admirably served. 

The shelling from the mortar schooners did not cease during the entire 
afternoon and the ensuing night. It was evidently the intention of the 
Federal commander to renew the attack in the morning. When, however, 
he then ascertained, after careful observation, that the damages sustained 
by the sand parapet and traverses had been thoroughly repaired, and that 
McAllister was seemingly as prepared for the conflict as it was when the first 
gun had been fired, recognizing his inability either to reduce the work or to 
strike terror into the hearts of its brave defenders, he withdrew his fleet 
and abandoned the enterprise. Thus was accorded to the garrison a signal 
victory—a triumph which will live in the history of this eventful period— 
a success which settled affirmatively the ability of substantial and well-con- 
structed earthworks to withstand prolonged and formidable bombardment 
by the most powerful guns in the Federal service. 

Never again during the progress of the war did the United States navy 
attack Fort McAllister. It proved an overmatch for all the monitors, 
gun-boats, and mortar schooners which were sent against it. Seven times 
were they repulsed before its bermuda-covered parapets, and the fort lived 
on, the pride of the military district, the guardian of the fertile delta of the 
Great Ogeechee, and the conspicuous witness of the valor of Georgia troops. 

Subsequent to this engagement of the 3d of March McAllister was 
materially strengthened, especially in its rear defenses. It merited and 
received the best engineering skill of the district. Its armament was in- 
creased, so that, in the fall of 1864, its battery consisted of one 10-inch 
mortar, three 10-inch and one 8-inch columbiads, one 42-pounder gun, one 
32-pounder gun rifled, four 32-pounder smooth-bore guns, one 24-pounder 
howitzer, two 12-pounder mountain howitzers, two 12-pounder Napoleon 
guns, and six 6-pounder bronze field-pieces. In the magazines was a sup- 
ply of rather more than one hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition to the 
piece. Captain Clinch’s Light Battery was stationed in the neighborhood 
to act as a support and to occupy, upon an emergency, some light field- 
works distributed at advantageous points along the right bank of the Great 


Ogeechee River between the fort and the railway-crossing. 
Vor. XIV.—No. 5.—33 
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On the 10th of December, 1864, General Sherman, with his powerful 
army, confronted the Confederate line covering the land approaches to the 
city of Savannah. Its right rested upon the Savannah River at William- 
son’s plantation. Thence extending along the high ground, and keeping 
the rice-fields and swamps in its front, it crossed the Central Railroad, fol- 
lowed the crest of Daly’s farm, passed through Lawton’s plantation where 
it looks upon the low-grounds, dominated the rice-fields of Silk-Hope 
plantation, and, following the left shore of Salt Creek marshes and of the 
Little Ogeechee, rested upon the Atlantic and Gulf Railway bridge across 
the Little Ogeechee River. It was judiciously located. To render it more 
formidable, the rice-fields and swamps in its front had been inundated. Be- 
hind it lay ten thousand Confederates, commanded by Lieutenant-General 
William J. Hardee, assisted on the right by Major-General Gustavus W. 
Smith, in the center by Major-General LaFayette McLaws, and on the left 
by Major-General Ambrose R. Wright. About eighty pieces of artillery, 
of various calibers, were distributed along this line, and twelve light batter- 
ies were conveniently posted within supporting distance. General Sherman 
refrained from ordering a general assault. His army needed provisions, 
and_he was intent upon early communication with the Federal fleet on the 
coast. In his dilemma he concluded to take possession of the Great Ogee- 
chee River and form a lodgment where the United States vessels could 
approach and minister to the wants of his army. In order to do this the 
capture of Fort McAllister, now wholly isolated, became necessary. 

King’s bridge—crossing the Great Ogeechee River on the line of the 
Savannah and Darien road—had been burnt by the Confederates upon their 
concentration within the lines around Savannah. Promptly reconstructed 
by the 58th Indiana regiment, by the night of the 12th of December, 1864, 
it was ready for the passage of troops. 

The Second Division of the 15th Army Corps, under the command of 
Brigadier-General Hazen, was, on the morning of the 13th, put in motion 
for the capture of Fort McAllister. Seventeen regiments constituted the 
detail. The garrison of the fort consisted of: 

The Emmett Rifles, Captain George A. Nicoll, numbering for 


Clinch’s Light Battery, Captain N. B. Clinch, numbering for 
sh a ae ae 

Company D, 1st Regiment Georgia Reserves, Captain Henry, 
numbering for duty 

Company E, 1st Regiment Georgia Reserves, Captain Mor- 
rison, numbering for duty 


Total 
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Major George W. Anderson was in command. That this garrison had 
not been recalled within the lines of Savannah and Fort McAllister season- 
ably evacuated, can be explained only on the supposition that the Confed- 
erate commander hoped, by a bold retention of this outpost, that General 
Sherman might be induced, even at that late date, to avoid Savannah and 
seek on the Carolina coast some convenient point for communicating with 
the Federal fleet. In view, however, of the overwhelming strength of the 
Union army, and its manifest determination toward Savannah, such an 
idea could scarcely have reasonably been entertained. 

Crossing the Great Ogeechee River at King’s bridge, and, as soon as the 
high ground on the Bryan County side had been gained, marching along 
the main road which runs parallel with the river, General Hazen arrived 
with his force in the vicinity of the fort soon after midday. Deploying his 
division so as to invest the works onthe land side, and posting his sharp- 
shooters behind the trunks of trees from which the branches had been re- 
moved by the Confederates for the construction of abattis, for several 
hours the Federal commander harassed the garrison and watched for a 
favorable opportunity for making the purposed assault. 

About five o’clock P.M. General Sherman, who, from Cheves’s rice-mi!l 
on the other side of the Great Ogeechee River, had been closely observing 
these operations, signaled General Hazen that it was important he should 
carry the fort immediately. Accordingly that officer advanced promptly 
to the assault. Sweeping over the abattis and the rear defenses, he suc- 
ceeded in a short time in overpowering the garrison and in effecting the 
capture of the fort. This he accomplished with a loss of one hundred and 
thirty-four officers and men killed and wounded. The resistance offered 
by the Confederates was desperate. Many of them refused to yield even 
after the works were filled with Federal troops. In the language of Major 
Anderson, “In many instances the Confederates were disarmed by main 
force. The fort was never surrendered. It was captured by overwhelm- 
ing numbers.” The testimony of General Hazen, in his official report, is 
equally emphatic: “The troops were deployed in our line as thin as pos- 
sible, the result being that no man in the assault was struck until we came 
to close quarters. Here the fighting became desperate and deadly. Just 
outside the works a line of torpedoes had been placed, many of which 
were exploded by the tread of the troops, blowing many men to atoms; 
but the line moved on without checking, over, under, and through abattis, 
ditches, palisading, and parapet, fighting the garrison through the fort to 
their bomb-proofs, from which they still fought, and only succumbed as 
each man was individually overpowered.” The Confederates suffered a loss, 
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in killed and wounded, of forty-eight—nearly one-third of the entire garri- 
son. Utterly isolated, cut off from all possible succor—capture or death 
the only alternative—the conduct of this little force in the face of such tre- 
mendous odds was gallant in the extreme. There isno memory connected 
with the history of Fort McAllister which is not redolent of the truest valor. 
When the courageous deeds wrought by the soldiers of both armies in the 
recent war between the States are repeated for our emulation and that of 
the coming generations, the story of this fortification and of its brave de- 
fense will not be omitted. 

Upon the capture of this work General Sherman acquired full com- 
mand of the Great Ogeechee River, and was able at once to communicate 
freely with the Federal fleet and establish a convenient base of supplies 
for his army. Heavy guns and munitions could now be procured with 
which to prosecute the siege of Savannah. The retention of that city by 
the Confederates became, from this moment, a matter of impossibility, and 
its early evacuation was recognized as a necessity. 


_biula. OSes, If 
Aucusta, GEORGIA, June 8, 1885. eanninintes 





MINOR TOPICS 
CRITICAL NOTES ON THE LOUISIANA BOUNDARIES 


Attached to Vol. II. of Mr. McMaster’s History is a very interesting map, 
showing land acquired by the United States from 1783 to 1885 ; but it would be 
interesting to know by what supposed facts the author was guided in drawing the 
northern part of the west boundary of the Louisiana purchase. This boundary is 
made to leave the continental divide at Henry’s Lake and run northwesterly, 
until it crosses the 49th parallel more than two hundred miles west of the divide, 
including within the Louisiana purchase all of Pacific Montana and northern 
Idaho. 

Only two positions seem possible : either the dividing ridge of the Rocky Mount- 
ains on the Pacific Ocean formed the west boundary of Louisiana, as purchased 
from France, north of the 42d parallel. Its extension to the Pacific coast was 
never seriously insisted upon. According to Mr. H. H. Bancroft, Jefferson 
objected to the wording of a (never ratified) treaty with England in 1807, which 
fixed our northern boundary on the parallel of 49°, as far westward as the posses- 
sions of the respective parties might extend, but not to the territory claimed by 
either beyond the Rocky Mountains, because the last condition was “an offensive 
intimation to Spain that the claims of the United States extend to the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

But even if such a claim was put forth, it was surrendered by the treaty with 
England, October 20, 1818, of which Article 3 states: “It is agreed that any coun- 
try that may be claimed by either party on the northwest coast of America, west- 
ward of the Stony Mountains, shall . . . be free and open for the term of ten years 

. . to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers.”’ No historian can be 
found now-a-days who rests the title to Oregon on the Louisiana purchase, and 
even Mr. McMasters himself does not consider such a claim tenable. Whence, 
then, does he get the data on which he has based his map? 

It may be noted that the legend on Oregon reads as follows : 

Discovery, 1792 
Exploration, 1805 
Settlement, 1811 
Treaty, 1819 


Acquired by 


It will be interesting to see, in the author’s future volumes, whether he will 
take the position that the claims he enumerates constituted so perfect a title to the 
Oregon territory, that the treaty of 1846, settling the claims of England, need not 


even be put upon record! P. Kocu 
BozEMAN, MONTANA, August I, 1885. 
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SARATOGA BATTLE-GROUNDS 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST THERE IN 1885 


In the Magazine of American History for October appears an exceedingly 
suggestive article, entitled, “A Revolutionary Relic,” in the sentiments of which 
every true lover of American history will heartily concur. The writer, however, 
is not quite accurate when, in the course of his paper, he makes this statement : 
“ There is nothing left, where the battles of Bennington and Saratoga were fought, 
to distinguish the places where our patriot fathers gained memorable victories. The 
trenches have been filled, the breastworks obliterated, and the whole battle-ground 
turned into cultivated fields and luxuriant pastures, where flocks and herds are 
quietly grazing ; and we are now obliged to turn to Rutland for a lasting memorial 
of a conquered army.” 

In regard to Bennington I cannot speak, but I can assert most positively that 
the Saratoga battle-field is perhaps the only Revolutionary one yet retaining numer- 
ous relics to recall the memories of the stirring scenes enacted on its site. Among 
these may be mentioned the following : 

First. The breastworks which surrounded Riedesel’s Brunswickers, and at the 
south-eastern extremity of which the Hanau artillery, under Captain Pausch, was 
placed (enclosing an area of, perhaps, twenty acres), are yet easily traced, being 
still two, and, in some places, five feet high. In the center of this space, and in 
the midst of a dense wood, is seen the old camp-well used by this portion of Bur- 
goyne’s army.* 

Second. The traces of Breymann’s intrenchments are yet to be seen very plainly. 
The place is considerably elevated by nature, and is known among the farmers in 
the vicinity as Burgoyne'’s Hill, Properly, it should be Breymann’s Hill. It was at 
the north-east corner of this eminence that Arnold was wounded. 

Third. The stump of the bass-wood tree, with another large tree grown out of 
its top, under which General Fraser was seated on his horse when mortally wounded 
by Morgan’s sharp-shooter, Pat Murphy, yet stands by the side of the road. 

Fourth. The house which was the head-quarters of Generals Arnold, Learned, 
and Poor, before, during, and after the two actions, is still standing in excellent 
preservation. 

Fifth. The barn which served as a hospital for the wounded Americans remains 
to mark the spot where so many gallant men suffered and died, the timbers of 
which are as solid as when first put in. 

Sixth. The foundations and cellar of the house in which General Fraser died 
while being ministered to by Madam Riedesel, are yet clearly seen by the river 
bank. 

Seventh. The “ Ensign House,” which received a portion of Burgoyne’s wounded, 


* A large portion of the British camp. after the action of the 19th, was on the site of that 
battle. 
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together with the tall Dutch clock which ticked off the numbered minutes of the 
dying, still remain. 

Eighth. The sleepers of the bridge which Burgoyne threw across the “ great 
Ravine,” just before he crossed it to fall in with the scouting party of Morgan on 
the afternoon of the 19th, are perfectly sound. 

Ninth. Numerous trees, which were standing at the time of the battles, still 
keep in their trunks the bullets fired from the guns of Cilley’s New Hampshire 
troops.* 

Tenth. Not a season passes that cannon-balls, grape-shot, skeletons, stone and 
iron tomahawks, short carbines used by the German ydagers, and similar relics, are 
not plowed up by the husbandman. Indeed, I myself, a few summers ago, picked 
up a gilt button of the 32d Highlanders, and a silver buckie, on the site of the 
bloody fight of that regiment, which Wilkinson has in mind when he writes: “In a 
square space of twelve or fifteen yards lay eighteen grenadiers in the agonies of 
death, and three officers wére propped up against stumps of trees, two of them 
mortally wounded, bleeding and almost speechless.” 

Leaving now the battle-grounds proper, and following the river-road along the 
line of the retreat and pursuit from Wilkin’s Basin to Saratoga (now Schuylerville), 
the traveler is confronted by many souvenirs of a similar character. Chief among 
these may be mentioned, first, ‘the “ Lovegat House” at Coreville, in which Bur- 
goyne and his staff rested for one night, both on the advance and on the retreat, 
and which is rendered additionally interesting from its having been the starting 
point of Lady Ackland, when, accompanied by Parson Brudevell, she set out in a 
frail boat, and in the midst of darkness and a cold autumnal storm, to rejoin her 
husband then lying wounded in the American camp. The house remains exactly 
as it was at the time of Burgoyne’s visit, and with the same old poplars standing 
in its door-yard ; and secondly, “ Sword’s House,” the cellar bricks of which still 
are visible, around which the British army encamped on the evening previous to 
the action of the rgth. Arrived at Schuylerville, the tourist of to-day may see the 
high breastworks of Gates’s intrenched army, whence was thrown the cannon-ball 
which took off the leg of mutton from the table around which Burgoyne and his 
officers were seated. A little way from this, at the north side of Fish-Creek, Mor- 
gan’s intrenchments, several feet in height, are easily traced. The breastworks, 
also, of General Fellows, on the north side of the Battenkill and the east bank of 
the Hudson, are nearly as high at the present time as when they contained the 
cannon from which was thrown the ball which took off the leg of the British sur- 
geon, Jones (see Madam Riedesel’s Memoirs). Again, on the north the plow has 
not yet leveled the intrenchments hastily thrown up by Stark, who thus made the 
investiture of the British army complete—catching it, as it were, like a mouse in a 
trap ; and finally, the cellar in which Mrs, Riedesel took refuge with her children 


“ 


* While at Saratoga, this last summer, a farmer brought in a load of wood cut on the battle- 
field. One of the sticks had embedded in it twelve grape-shot. 
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during the cannonade from Fellows’ batteries, which is kept in excellent condition 
by Mrs. Marshall, who lives in the house and takes patriotic pride in its possession, 
Surely these various objects of interest all lying within comparative stone’s-throw 
of the actual surrender ground, furnish—even more than those on the immediate 
battle-field—“ lasting memorials of a conquered army.” 

In this connection, I would mention another fact, which may furnish our Worces- 
ter friend with a useful hint, viz.: Through the zealous and patriotic efforts of Mrs. 
Ellen Hardin Walworth of Saratoga,* a trustee of the Saratoga Monument Asso- 
ciation, granite tablets have already been placed on several of the above men- 
tioned historic spots on the battle-field—each of which bears appropriate inscrip- 
tions, telling the passer-by what it commemorates, together with the name of the 
donor. 

As it is peculiarly the province of the Magazine of American History to 
crystallize such facts as the above, succeeding generations will know from this 
statement just what remains in the year of grace, 1885, to tell of an action which 
has justly been styled “one of the seven decisive battles of the world.” 


WILLIAM L. STONE 
Jersey City, October, 1885. 





THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE 


The annual reunion of the Army of the Tennessee took place at Chicago, Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. It was an unusually large and most interesting meeting, the 
chief feature of which was General Sherman's eloquent eulogy on his friend and 
former chief, General Grant. The oration, which was to have been delivered by 
the late ex-President and General of the Army, was pronounced by General J. B. 
Sanborn, of Minnesota. Other speakers and prominent persons at the reunion were 
Generals Logan and Oglesby, of Illinois; General John M. Scofield, U. S. A.; 
General W. W. Belknap, of Iowa; General W. Q. Gresham, of Indiana; Generals 
Grant Wilson and Schuyler Hamilton, of New York ; Colonel Fred D. Grant, and 
Colonel Vilas, of Wisconsin, the Postmaster-General. The next annual meeting 
of the Society will be held at Rock Island, Illinois. General W. T. Sherman was 
re-elected President ; General A. Hickenlooper, Corresponding Secretary; Colonel 
L. M. Dayton, Recording Secretary ; and General M. F. Force, Treasurer of thé 
Society. At the grand dinner which concluded the meeting, the pleasant feature 
was introduced of inviting ladies, a custom which is hereafter to be continued by 
the Society. 


* Mrs. Walworth’s great-grandfather, Colonel John Hardin, was in the actions of September 
rg and October 7. 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
An unpublished Autograph Letter of Richard Varick 


From the Collection of Hon. T. Romeyn Beek, M.D., of Albany, now in possession of 
Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt. 


Poughkeepsie May 18. 1783. 
Sunday 4 O Clock P. M. 
My dear Sir 

Last evening on my return from the New City in Orange County, where I have 
attended the Court of Common Pleas & from whence I paid my friends in Hack- 
ensack a 12 Hour visit & rep’ from thence to this place by the way of Head 
Quarters. I found in my Office your favor of the 14" addressed to me by Major 
Shirtliff & agreeable to the Wishes of M‘ John Glen & yourself, I have this day 
waited on His Excellency Governor Clinton, & obtained from him the Passport 
you request which I with pleasure do myself the Honor of enclosing, thro’ inad- 
vertance I disfurnished it of one half the paper. I heartily wish you a very agree- 
able party of it, and a happy Sight of your Friends in Canada; and a safe return 
to your own County, Be pleased to make my Compliments to Jacob & to such 
other of my acquaintances in that quarter as may not deem the tender officious and 
impertinent,— As you hint a wish to be in Some Measure informed of the late 
Interview between their Excellencies Gen! Washington, Sir Guy Carlton, the Gov‘ 
& others, I will give you a short Detail of such particulars as do not interfere with 
the Duties of my Situation with the Commander in Chief & Gov‘ Clinton, the last 
of whom I attended in Quality of an Aid-de Camp in the room of L‘ Coll. Rob! 
Benson. 

On Saturday the 3° ins* His Excellency the Commander in chief & the Gov- 
ernor attended by John Morin Scott Esquire Lt Col"™* Trumbull, Cobb, Humphreys 
& Varick went down in a barge from Head Quarters dined with M. Gen’ Knox, 
command: of West Point, lodged at Peekskill & arrived at Tappan Sloat on Sunday 
abt! ro oclock, where Major Fish had arrived with a command of four Companies of 
Light Infantry of the Line of the Army the night preceding, the Company after 
taking a small repast at the Sloat, which was there prepared by M‘ Sam! Francis 
(commonly called Black Sam) who came up from N. Y. to superintend the Enter- 
tainment on the part of the American Commander in Chief, the Gen! Gov! & Co 
proceeded to Orange Town where a Dinner was prepared, Sir Guy embarked on 
Board of the Perseverance Frigate a 36 Gun Ship one of the new construction & 
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best in the B. Navy on Sunday the 11", at 12 o'clock, but did not arrive till Mon- 
day evening, he having previously dispatched Major Beckwith his Aid de Camp to 
announce his approach who came in at Orange town ab" 5 o’clock, from whence L!' 
Coll. Humphrys attended him on Board the Perseverance to be informed by Sir 
Guy when he would wish to land. Sir Guy having stipulated the Time of Land- 
ing ; His Excellency the Commander in chief attended by two aides de Camp only 
(Humphrys & Cobb) went down to Onderdonck’s in Tappan Bay & rec? Sir Guy 
at landing & after the Ceremonies of Landing & shaking Hands were over re- 
ceived Sir Guy in his four Horse Carriage & came up to Orange Town attended 
by L! Gov! And” Elliot & Ch. Justice W™ Smith (who chose to walk it up ab! 3 
miles) & M‘ Secretary Morgan, Majors Beckwith & Upham, aide de Camp, Capt" Lut- 
wyche of the Perseverance & young M‘ John White a midshipman of the Quebec 
Frigate, son of Henry White, Esquire of New-York. They were received and 
saluted at Tappan by Major Fish’s Detachment with drums beating and Colours 
flying & afterwards in the same manner by Capt® Hamtrancks’ Company of the 
2™ N. York Light Infantry which was on duty at the Commander and Chief’s 
Quarters. ‘They were introduced by Gen! Washington to Go’ Gen! Scott and the 
other gentlemen & soon after they retired to a Room to open the Business of the 
Interview which was opened by the Commander in Chief in a masterly Manner & 
then replied to by Sir Guy after which much General Conversation took place on 
the Subject of the Treaty and the Transactions incident thereto and alread exe- 
cuted & yet to take place a short detail of which as far as respects the Gov' 
(whom I attended, not conceiving myself at liberty from my relation in public 
Duty with the Comm’ in chief to go further) I will subjoin About three hours after 
(ab! 4 o'clock) a most Sumptuous Dinner was prepared by M! Francis & ab‘ 30 
of us (being then joined by Mess® Duer Parker, Lt Col! W™ S Smith Comm of 
Pres' Major Fish and some of his officers and some others) sat down & eat 
and drank im Peace and good fellowship, without drinking any Zoasts, and ab‘ 6. 
Sir Guy and his associates retired. In the Evening, letters were written by the 
Gen' & Gov’ on the subject of the days Interview, to Sir Guy which were dis- 
patched the next morning on Board the Perseverance & Answers expected in 
the next day, But Sir Guy’s Illness of an Ague which he caught before he em- 
barked or on Board Ship, prevented answers till lately. On Wednesday the Com- 
mander in chief, the Gov‘, Gen' Scott Lt Col! Humphrys, Cobb, Trumbull, Smith 
& Varick & Major Fish & Mess Duer & Parker went to dine on Board Ship, 
then lying off our post at Dobb’s ferry, on our coming on Board, the Marines were 
paraded & saluted & soon after 17, 24 pounders fired and then detached confer- 
ences took place. Sir Guy was confined to his Bed till after Dinner. An Elegant 
Dinner (tho’ not equal to the American) was prepared & we sat down in perfect 
Harmony & conviviality. When Sir Guy’s fit went off, he came up & returned 
to his Cabin attended by our Comm’ in Chief & after a Conference of a short 
Duration between the two Gen‘. we prepared for our return & were saluted in the 
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same Manner & with 17 pieces. Thus ended that great formal Business & the 
next morning (the 8") Sir Guy went to Town and we up the Hudson. Sir 
Guy proposed giving up Westchester County to the State which took place by 
withdrawing his Troops from Morrisania on the 14". All the rest of the posts will 
be given up early as possibly they can. The first division of Cornwallis’, Army 
have already arrived in New York last week & the others are coming in rapidly to 
comply with our part of the provisional Treaty—I hope to see you soon in our 
Capital— Our friend Fish had a very honorary Command of 300 as good & well 
dressed Light Infantry men under 32 Years of Age as ever graced a field of Battle 
and his Conduct on this & all Other Occasions of a military Nature do him 
equal Honor, I must now beg my respects to M® H Glen & her family—Also to 
your B‘, his Lady and daughter and wish you to be assured that I shall ever esteem 
myself happy in rendering either any Service in my Power. 
Accept my best wishes, excuse my Hasty Scrawl & believe me sincerely 


Your friend & H™" Serv™ 
Rich* Varick 
P. S. Let not this scroll go beyond 
your small circle & W® Van Ingen 


to whom I beg my JZes¢ respects. 


Henry Glen Esquire 
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A CIRCUS HORSE UNDER FIRE—During 
the Battle of the Wilderness, Colonel 
Charles Marshall, of General Lee’s staff, 
was riding a parti-colored horse that he 
had lately purchased in a country town. 
He happened to be riding through an 
old field, that had a new growth of 
scrubby pines and some large stumps in 
it. When the firing began, Marshall 
found his horse capering about in a 
queer fashion and espying a large stump, 
he placed thereon his fore-feet, and be- 
gan moving around as if waltzing. The 
hotter the fire the more he would waltz. 
The colonel had no desire to keep the 
‘thing up, it was getting monotonous; 
but all at once there was a lull in the 
conflict, and then the well-trained circus 
horse—for such he was—was as easily 
guided as the colonel wished; but he 
never rode him under fire again.—/n 
Camp and Battle, by Owen. 


HIsTORICAL TREES—The tree under 
which William Penn made his treaty 
with the Indians. The tree on Boston 
Common where, tradition says, seven 
Tories were hung. Elm tree on Cam- 
bridge Common under which General 
Washington first drew his sword as 
Commander-in-chief of the Continental 
Army. Pine tree, near Fort Edward, 
New York, where Jane McCrea was 
murdered by the Indians. The thirteen 
trees planted by General Alexander 
Hamilton on his estate near New York, 
representing the original thirteen States. 
The oak tree at Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, on which Daniel Webster, when a 


boy, hung his scythe, and said to his 
father, “ Now the scythe hangs to suit 
me.” The apple tree at Appomattox 
under which General Grant received the 
surrender of General Lee. 

R. W. Jupson 


OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 


ANNALS OF A TRIBE OF GUATEMALA 
INDIANS—Dr. D. G. Brinton, of Phila- 
delphia, has now in press the sixth 
volume of his Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature. It is the Annals 
of the Cakchiquels, written by a native 
about 1560, and never heretofore 
printed. The Cakchiquels were a semi- 
civilized tribe in Guatemala, and were 
reported by the first Spanish explorers 
to have annals reaching back eight hun- 
dred years before the conquest. The 
work will be printed from the unique 
original MS. in the peculiar alphabet of 
that tongue. 


ESTABROOK FAMILY—A genealogy of 
the Estabrook family is now being pre- 
pared by Mr. W. B. Estabrook, of Ithaca, 
New York, who has already gathered 
some two hundred names, including 


seven or eight branches. The two an- 
cestors of the Estabrooks in America, 
Rev. Joseph and Thomas, came from 
England to Concord, Massachusetts, in 
1660. The author of the work descends 
from Rev. Joseph as follows: Rev. 
Samuel*— Rev. Hobart*— Hobart *— 
Hobart *—Herman "—William B.’ Facts 
in regard to any branch of the family 


are solicited. 
W. B. E. 

















Corn—When did the word corn cease 
to mean wheat in the speech of British 
colonists of the United States? 

J. D. BUTLER 

MADISON, WIs. 

JACK DATCHETT—I picked up at an 
old book-stall a novel with the following 





THE GALLANT SEVENTH REGIMENT 
UNDER FIRE [xiv. 324. 415] — Zaitor 
Magazine of American History—In an- 
swer to the oft-repeated inquiry, made 
by “ Regular Army,” in your September 
number, as to whether the Seventh Regi- 
ment was ever under fire during the Civil 
War, the reply is that they were not; 
but I am sure that the unpretedented 
promptness with which they offered their 
services to the National Government in 
1861, after the firing upon Fort Sumter, 
should effectually and forever stop all 
accusations of cowardice upon this splen- 
did corps. 

I am sure that the generous response 
which individual members made to their 
country’s call proved them both brave 
and loyal. Members were eagerly ac- 
cepted as officers in the regular and 
volunteer army and navy. The regi- 
ment furnished 606 officers, who served 
through the war with distinction. Among 
the number were three major-generals, 
nineteen brigadier-generals, twenty-nine 
colonels, and forty-six lieutenant-colo- 
nels. Fifty-eight members gave their lives 
in defense of the Union, of which the 
monument in Central Park fitly testifies. 

The regiment enlisted for a second 
time in 1863, being stationed on garri- 
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title, “ Jack Datchett, The Clerk : An Old 
Man's Tale. . . . Baltimore. H. Col- 
burn, 1846.” Not finding it in any of 
the library or book catalogues within 
my reach, I venture to solicit some of 
your readers of the Magazine to furnish 
the name of the author. 


COLLECTOR 


son duty at Fort Federal Hill, near Bal- 
timore. In both terms of their enlist- 
ment into the United States service they 
did any and everything required of them, 
and fully expected to have been ordered 
into battle, and were prepared to go, and 
would have done noble service if they 
had. Not to my knowledge did the 
West Point Cadet Corps, as a body, go 
into action during the war, but the cadet 
corps of the Virginia Military Institute 
(then called the West Point of the 
South), at Lexington, Virginia, did gal- 
lant service on the Confederate side at 
the battle of New Market, Virginia, May 
15, 1864; yet we would hardly detract 
from West Point, and award the palm to 
the Virginia Military Institute on that 
account, 

As far as active service of the Seventh 
Regiment is concerned, it can point with 
pride to the list of local riots which it 
has taken a leading hand in suppressing, 
the most notable of which was probably 
the Astor Place Riot upon May 10, 1849, 
in which, of 211 officers and men assem- 
bling at one hour’s notice, 150 were 
wounded, 70 being carried to their 
homes. The rioters did not by any 


means escape uninjured, 20 being killed 
and about 60 wounded. 


Other riots 
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which they participated in were the 
Arsenal Riots, 1834; Abolition Riots, 
1834; Stevedore Riots, 1836-52; Cro- 
ton Works, 1840; Sixth Ward, 1857; 
Quarantine, 1859; and the Draft Riots, 
1863. 

This regiment is, and always has been, 
pre-eminently the finest volunteer regi- 
ment in this or any other country, and 
has well been termed the “ West Point” 
of the National Guard, furnishing as it 
did so many eminent officers during the 
Civil War, several even now being at- 
tached in active service to the regular 
army, and to the militia of the several 
States. “NATIONAL GUARD” 

NEw York CIty. 


THE FIRST EDITIONS OF BURNS [xiv. 
103|—In the month of July, 1786, there 
was printed for the author, by John 
Wilson of Kilmarnock, the first edition 
of the poems of Robert Burns. It isa 
small, thin 8vo, of 240 pages, entitled, 
Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by 
Robert Burns, with a preface, but no 
portrait or dedication, and has the fol- 
lowing lines, generally believed to be 
the poet’s own, on the title-page : 


“The simple Bard, unbroke by rules of art, 
Here pours the wild effusions of the heart ; 
And if inspir’d, ’tis Nature’s powers inspire : 
Hers all the melting thrill, and hers the kind- 

ling fire.” 


The edition of 612 copies cost the 
poet £35 175., and as they were sold for 
38., all but fifteen having been disposed 
of at that price in less than a month, 
Burns should have realized upwards of 
£54 as profit. He, however, speaks of 
making but £20 by the speculation. Of 
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these 612 copies, it is supposed that less 
than two score have survived the cent- 
ury, and of this number nearly one-half 
are now in the United States. Several 
are owned in this city. A very fair copy 
may be seen in the Lenox Library. Cop- 
ies have been sold in New York for 
sums varying from $106, for the Allan 
copy, to $250, according to their condi- 
tion. The tallest Kilmarnock I ever saw 
was offered to me in London, in 1883, for 
sixty guineas, or about $300. It wasa 
fine, clean; and perfect copy, in the origi- 
nal binding, measuring almost 8 inches 
by 4? inches. Since that time, several 
bogus copies of the first edition have 
been offered for sale in England at very 
low prices, so that intending purchasers 
should beware of counterfeits, issued, it 
is supposed, in London, by a “ regular 
gang of literary coiners,” who may pos- 
sibly put forth other fraudulent first edi- 
tions, such as the Shakespeare folio of 
1623, and the first edition of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. A fac-simile reprint of 
the original Kilmarnock edition was 
published a few years ago (1867), and 
can be purchased at Scribner’s and else- 
where, at small cost. 

The second edition of Burns, contain- 
ing a portrait and additional poems, was 
published in Edinburgh in 1787. Fifteen 
hundred persons subscribed for 2,800 
copies at 6s. each. From this issue of 
his poetical writings, the author realized 
the handsome sum of £700. 

Two American reprints of the Edin- 
burgh edition appeared in Philadelphia 
and New York during the year 1788. 
The former was first advertised July 7th, 
and is believed to be the earliest. They 
are both exceedingly rare, my own per- 
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fect copy of the Philadelphia edition 
being the only one that I ever saw. Of 
the New York reprint of 1788, I know 
of but two copies ; $175 has been offered 
for one. 

In this connection it may be added 
that the Kilmarnock Burns Museum 
has within a month purchased the orig- 
inal MS. of “Tam O’ Shanter,” for the 
sum of £235. It is in an excellent state 


of preservation, and its authenticity is 
established beyond a doubt. 
Jas. GRANT WILSON 
NEW YoRK, 29 September, 1885. 


CapiTou [ix. 70; ix. 216; ix. 294]— 
In answer to my inquiry how early a State 
house was called a capitol, one of your 
correspondents cited such a use of the 
word in Virginia in 1699, and another 
referred me to Livy’s account of the 
word as originating with Rome itself. 
Thankful for thus much, I seek something 
more, namely, how the Latin word passed 
on through the medizval period, but 
especially for some specimens of the word 
in America before 1699. It was then so 
used as to show that the word was already 


well known. James D. BUTLER 
MADISON, WIS. 


Dixie [xiv. 323. 415]—In Putnam's 
Record of the Rebellion, Vol. 1, page 113 
of Poetry, may be found the following : 

“T wish I was in Dixie ”"—‘ So com- 
mon has become the error that this is a 
Southern song, and relates to Southern 
institutions, that I must be pardoned if I 
break the enchantment, and relate the 
facts aboutit. I see, also, that Mr. Albert 
Pike, of Arkansas, has written a song re- 
cently, in which he suggests that we 
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‘** Advance the flag of Dixie ; 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
For Dixie’s land we’ll take our stand, 
And live and die for Dixie !’ &c. 


“ Now I do not wish to spoil a pretty 
illusion, but the real truth is, that Dixie 
is an indigenous Northern negro refrain, 
as common to the writer hereof as the 
lamp-posts in New York city, seventy 
or seventy-five years ago. It was one of 
the every-day allusions of boys, at that 
time, in all of their out-door sports. And 
no one ever heard of Dixie’s Land being 
other than Manhattan Island until re- 
cently, when it has been erroneously sup- 
posed to refer to the South, from its 
connection with pathetic negro allegory. 

“When slavery existed in New York, 
one ‘ Dixie’ owned a large tract of land 
on Manhattan Island, and a large num- 
ber of slaves. The increase of the slaves 
and the increase of the abolition senti- 
ment caused an emigration of the slaves 
to more thorough and secure slave sec- 
tions, and the negroes who were thus sent 
off (many being born there) naturally 
looked back to their old homes, where 
they had lived in clover, with feelings 
of regret, as they could not imagine any 
place like Dixie’s. Hence it became 
synonymous with an ideal locality com- 
bining ease, comfort, and material hap- 
piness of every description. In those 
days negro singing and minstrelsy were 
in their infancy, and any subject that 
could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
picked up; this was the case with ‘ Dixie.’ 
It originated in New York, and assumed 
the proportions of a song.there. In its 
travels it has been enlarged, and has 
‘ gathered more ;’ it has picked up a note 
here and there ; a ‘chorus’ has been 
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added to it, and from an_ indistinct 
‘chant’ of two or three notes, it has be- 
come an elaborate melody ; but the fact 
that it is not a Southern song cannot be 
rubbed out ; the fallacy is so popular to 
contrary, that I have thus been at pains 
to state the real origin of it. KP.” 
—Charleston Courier, June 11. 
Yours truly, 


FERGUSON HAINES 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON [xiv. 415]— 
1. Martha Washington was a daughter of 
John Dandridge ; her first husband was 
Daniel Parke Custis. She was three 
months younger than George Washing- 
ton, who was born February 11, 1732. 

2. Washington and Martha Custis were 
married January 17, 1759, at the “ White 
House,” the residence of the bride, in 
New Kent County, not far from Will- 
iamsburgh. 

3. She died of bilious fever May 22, 
1802. W. H. N. 

PorT Jervis, N. Y. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON [xiv. 415 ]— 
1. Martha Dandridge was born in New 
Kent County, Virginia, in May 1732. 

2. Her marriage to Washington oc- 
curred on the 17th of January, 1759, at 
the “ White House,” the residence of the 
bride, near Williamsburgh, New Kent 
County. They were married by the Rev. 
David Mossom, the rector of the parish 
of St. Peter’s. 

3. She died of a bilious fever, on the 
22d of May, 1802, at Mount Vernon. 

| i, On 
ALLEGHANY, PA. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON [xiv. 415]— 
Editor Magazine of American History— 
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The following item may interest not only 
General Judson, whose query appears 
in your publication, but other of your 
readers: Martha Dandridge, who be- 
came Mrs. Washington, was born in 
New Kent County, Virginia, in May, 
1732. In 1749 she married Daniel 
Parke Custis, who, dying, left her his 
large estate on the Pamunkey, known 
then, and afterwards famous as “tke 
Whitehouse.’”’ The local tradition is, 
that when Washington was on his way 
to the house of Burgesses, at Williams- 
burgh, he stopped at Mr. Hill’s, a short 
distance up the river from “ White- 
house,” to spend the night, and there 
first met the amiable widow. They were 
married in January, 1759. Some au- 
thorities say on the 6th, while the 
American Encyclopedia says the 17th. 
Thayer’s Life of Washington says they 
were married at the “ Whitehouse,” but 
there is a local tradition, again, that they 
were married at St. Peter’s Church, New 
Kent, not far from Whitehouse. Certain 
it is that they spent several months of 
their first married life at the Whitehouse 
before removing to Mount Vernon. 

When the Union army occupied 
Whitehouse Landing, in May, 1862, the 
house was found abandoned by every 
one but the overseer and slaves, and the 
writer saw pinned upon the door a 
paper written by Mrs. W. F. H. Lee, 
reading as follows : 


“Northern soldiers who protess to 
reverence Washington, forbear to dese- 
crate the home of his first married life, 
the property of his wife, and now owned 
by his descendants. 

(Signed.) “A granddaughter of Mrs. 
Washington.” 
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Underneath was written : 

“Lady. A Northern officer has pro- 
tected your property in the face of the 
enemy, at the request of your overseer.” 

The house was a comfortable one, 
well furnished, and stocked with fine 
library and pictures. 

A guard was kept over it during the 
whole period of our occupation, and the 
contents kept intact until the place was 
abandoned, June 28, 1862, when it was 
burned by some soldiers who were angry 
at the idea of being required to guard a 
rebel officer’s property. The flames were 
discovered after the troops had em- 
barked, and General Casey sent a de- 
tachment to try to save it, but it was too 
late, and the historic house shared the 
same fate as the millions of Government 
property stored there—was reduced to 
ashes. It will be remembered that the 


Landing was abandoned in haste by 
reason of the movement of the army 


to the James River, Telegraphic com- 
munication was kept up till late in the 
afternoon, and the story told at the time 
was that the last message received at 
Whitehouse made the operator’s hair 
stand out so that he could not put on 
his cap as he rushed out to communi- 
cate it. 
It read something like this—‘ Go to 
you —— Yank, we’ll be there in 
twenty minutes.” Our forces were all 
gone, and the rebel operator had taken 
the last message at Tunstall’s Station. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
Vor. XIV.—No. 5.—34 
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story, but it was told with a good deal 
of glee at the time. 
R. S. ROBERTSON 
ForT WAYNE, INDIANA 


YELLOW BREECHES [xiv. 324, 415|— 
Petersfield asks : “ What part of Pennsy]l- 
vania was known by this extraordinary 
name?” I. C. replies that “the Yellow 
Breeches empties into the Susquehanna 
on the west side, a little below Harris- 
burg. The Indian name of it is Gad/apass- 
cinker.” Respecting its aboriginal name 
and its uncouth English one, ‘l'rego 
(1840) says: “The Indian name should be 
restored : this seems, however, now to be 
lost ; for after the most diligent research 
and inquiry we have been unable to dis- 
cover it.” Its present name dates back 
as early as 1734. It is the dividing 
line between York and Cumberland 
counties ; most of its course is through 
a very charming and romantic region, 
rich in soil and minerals. The story 
goes that the surveyor of the olden time, 
a Swede, came to its banks just at the 
subsidence of a fall flood, when the 
willows and rushes were yellow coated, 
and he wrote upon his notes Yellow 
Bushes. The Indian name is lost; the 
Indian one above is more barbarous than 
the present ; and I believe that the Yel- 
low Breeches will pour its limpid waters 
into the Susquehanna, under that name, 
until this generation and others are 
gathered to their fathers. H. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
Society held its first autumn meeting 
October 6, when Wilmot G. De Saus- 
sure, Charleston, S. C., Clifford Stanley 
Sims, Mount Holly, N. J., and Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, Philadelphia, were 
elected corresponding members, and Dr. 
William Coolidge Stone, Frederic M. 
Burr, and Clarence Winthrop Bowen, 
resident members. A long list of ad- 
ditions to the library was reported by 
the librarian. Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Lindsley, of New Rochelle, in an in- 
teresting paper, presented the result of 
his researches concerning the romantic 
and somewhat uncertain career in Amer- 
ica of the English regicides, Goffe, 
Whalley and Dixwell. The meeting 


being the first since the death of Gen- 


eral Grant, who was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society, resolutions were 
passed, eulogistic of his character and 
services, and the Society then ad- 
journed. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY held its quarterly meeting Octo- 
ber 6, President Gammell in the chair. 
The reports of the Secretary and Li- 
brarian were of unusual interest. Eighty- 
nine books, three hundred and ninety- 
two pamphlets, and ninety-two articles 
of historic interest had been added to 
the library since the last meeting. No 
special paper was read, but remarks 
were made by the President, General 
Rogers, and others. The following reso- 
lutions were passed unanimously : 

“Resolved, That the Society learns 
with satisfaction that its respected mem- 
ber, Mr. John Osborne Austin, is pre- 


paring a genealogical dictionary, em- 
bracing sketches of the first three or 
four generations of families that settled 
within the present limits of Rhode 
Island before 1690 ; and 

“Resolved, That having confidence in 
Mr. Austin’s ability to produce a work 
creditable to himself and useful to gen- 
ealogical students, this Society com- 
mends his enterprise to the favorable 
consideration of the public.” 


THE ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its first autumn meeting September 28, 
on which occasion Dr. Henry A. Holmes, 
of the State Library, read a valuable and 
most acceptable paper on “ D. D. Tomp- 
kins, the War Governor of 1812, and 
his manuscript correspondence just pub- 
lished by the State.” Nowhere else can 
be found so complete a record of the 
part New York bore in the War of 
1812, as in these manuscripts. Gov- 
ernor Tompkins was impoverished in 
the gigantic effort he made to save this 
country from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY held its seven- 
teenth anniversary October 9, in the hall 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
the President, Mr. Henry T, Drowne, in 
the chair. Hon. Thomas C. Amory, of 
Boston, delivered an able and interest- 
ing address on “Sir Isaac Coffin, R.N., 
and his American Progenitors.” Re- 
marks followed by Colonel T. Bailey 
Myers, General James Grant Wilson, 
and others. 





CONTRIBUTION TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES 


IV 
ILLINOIS, Continued. 
Historical Society of Joliet. 
ForTy YEARS AGO. A contribution to the early history of Joliet and Will counties. Two lectures 


before the Society. By G. H. Woodruff, December 17, 1873, and March 24, 1874. Joliet, 1874. 
(4) 108 pp. 8vo. 


INDIANA, 


Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis. 

LECTURE BEFORE THE SOCIETY, on the early 1830. With constitution, Act of Incorpora- 
history of Indianapolis, etc. By Nathaniel tion, and a circular from the corresponding 
Bolton. Indianapolis, 1853. 8vo. secretary, January, 1831. 2pp. Indianapolis, 

PROCEEDINGS OF A MEETING, DECEMBER IT, 1831. 8vo. 


Historical Society of the County of Vigo. 
ANNIVERSARY LECTURE PRONOUNCED BEFORE THE SOCIETY, 14th March, 1844. By R. B. Croes. 
Cincinnati, 1845. 23 pp. 8vo. 


Vincennes Historical and Antiquarian Society. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOCIETY, tration of W. H. Harrison. Address by Judge 
February 22, 1839. By Judge Law. Louis- Law before the Vincennes Historical and An- 
ville, Kentucky, 1839. 48 pp. 8vo. tiquarian Society, February 22, 1839. With 

THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF VINCENNES, from additional notes and illustrations. Vincennes, 
its first settlement to the territorial adminis- 1858, viii. 156 (1) pp. 8vo. 


IOWA. 


Hawk Eye Pioneer Association of Des Moines County. 
CONSTITUTION. With a full report of the proceedings of its first annual festival, June 2, 1858. 
Burlington, 1858. 54 pp. 8vo. 


Louisa County, Towa, Pioneer Settlers? Association. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws. Iowa City, PROCEEDINGS AT THIRD ANNUAL FESTIVAL. 
1860. Iowa City. 


State Historical Society of Towa. 


ANNALS OF IOWA, published quarterly by the Iowa Historical Record, begun January, 1585, 
State Historical Society of Iowa. Vol. 1-12. is published by the Society, and is practically 
1863-74. Iowa City, etc., 1863-74. 12 v. a continuation of the Annals. 

Portraits. 8vo. In 1882, the publication First ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1857. Des 
of the Annals of Iowa was resumed by S. S. Moines, 1857. 8vo. 
Howe, independently of the Society. The SECOND TO THE FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL RE- 
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PORTS. Des Moines, 1860-83. 8vo. The Ist 
annual report and the 2d-4th biennial reports 
are reprinted in the same pamphlet with the 
13th biennial report for 1881. 


IowA HisTorIcAL REcorD. Continuation of 
Annals of Iowa. Published quarterly by the 
Society. Jan.-Apr., 1885. Iowa City, 1885. 
8vo. 


KANSAS. 
Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE SOCIETY AT ITS ANNUAL 
MEETING, January 18, 1881. By ex-Governor 
Robinson. Cutting from 7%e Daily Journal, 
Topeka, January 26, 1881. 

ANNUAL MEETING AT THE SENATE CHAMBER. 
Minutes of the 4th annual meeting, Jan. 20, 
1880. Topeka, 1880. 4 pp. 8vo. 

First BIENNIAL REPORT. Submitted Jan. 21, 
1879. Topeka, 1879. 63 pp. 8vo. 

THIRD BIENNIAL REPORT. Presented Jan. 16, 
1883. Topeka, 1883. 98 pp. 8vo. 

List By CoUNTIES, of Newspapers and Peri- 
odicals published in Kansas, March 1, 1884. 


Compiled by F. G. Adams. 
23 pp. 8vo. 

A List OF THE COLLECTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 
With account of the organization, and an ex- 
planation of its objects. Topeka, 1875. 18 
pp. 8vo. 

OBJECTS OF COLLECTIONS DESIRED BY THE So- 
CIETY. Circular. 

TRANSACTIONS. First and second biennial 
reports, with a statement of the collections 
of the Society from its organization in 1875, 
to January, 1881. Vols. 1 and 2. Topeka, 
1881. 328 pp. Illus. 8vo. 


Topeka, 1884. 


Marshall County Pioneer Association. 


PRIMITIVE NORTHERN KANSAS. 
Adams. Atchison, 1880. 8vo. 


Address before the Association, September 11, 1880. 


By F. G. 


KENTUCKY. 
Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky. 


JouN FILson, the First Historian of Kentucky. 
An account of his life and writings, princi- 
pally from original sources, prepared for the 
Filson Club, and read at its meeting, June 
26, 1884. By R. T. Durrett. Cincinnati, 
1884. 132 pp. Portrait; map. 4to. This is 


the first of a series of publications to be made 
by the Filson Club, an association organized 
for the purpose of collecting and preserving 
historical matter relating to the early history 
of the Central West, and especially to Ken- 
tucky. 


Kentucky Historical Soctety. 


Act OF INCORPORATION, AND CONSTITUTION 
AND By-Laws. Organized March, 1838, at 
Louisville. Louisville, 1838. 12 pp. 12mo. 

MEMORIAL FROM THE SOCIETY, in relation to a 
Geological survey of Kentucky. No title- 
page. [1847.] 13 pp. 8vo. 

ORATION DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION OF THE BAT- 


BosTon Pusiic LIBRARY. 


TLE OF THE BLUE Licks, Igth August, 1882. 
By J. M. Brown. Published under the auspices 
of the society. Frankfort, 1882. 55 pp. 8vo. 

PROCEEDINGS AT DEDICATION OF THE HALL OF 
THE Society. Frankfort, 1851. 8vo, 

Some Account OF THE Society. By E. Jarvis. 
(In American Quarterly Register, vol. 15, pp. 
72-77.) 


ae ee t 


' (To be continued.) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE 
GRADUATES OF YALE COLLEGE, with 
Annals of the College History. October, 
1701-May, 1745. By FRANKLIN BowDITCH 
DeExTER, M.A. 8vo, pp. 788. New York, 
1885: Henry Holt and Company. 


For the production of a book of this char- 
acter no scholar probably in America is bet- 
ter equipped than Professor Dexter. The 
work is what its name implies, ‘‘ Biographical 
Sketches” of Yale graduates, the annals of 
the College being deftly introduced to illus- 
trate the biographies. The sketches are short, 
and information on many points admirably 
condensed, and yet presented clearly ; every 
page bears evidence of the literary skill and 
good taste of the author. The volume opens 
with the year 1701, when the first practical 
movement was made toward the founding of 
Yale College. A charter having been obtained, 
the trustees held their first meeting in Saybrook, 
and elected Rev. Abraham Pierson, rector, and 
Nathaniel Lynde, treasurer. The question of 
the permanent home of the school was for some 
time unsettled. It was established, however, in 


Saybrook for the time, and the pioneer pupil 


was Jacob Heminway. The biographical 
sketches of Professor Dexter commence with 
the class of 1702, his first subject being Nathan- 
iel Chauncey. In the early part of that year the 
infant institution received from Major James 
Fitch the gift-deed of a tract of land, ‘‘ wilder- 
ness land,” near Woodstock, containing some six 
hundred and thirty-seven acres. 

John Hart, of the class of 1703, was the first 
actual student in the College who was advanced 
to the honor of a Bachelor’s degree ; he was af- 
terward a tutor. Phineas Fiske, of the class of 
1704, became a tutor in the institution, and 
subsequently an eminent preacher. John Rus- 
sell, also of the class of 1704, was the grandson 
of Rev John Russell, of Hadley, Massachusetts, 
known in New England history as the protector 
of the regicides. He married Sarah Trowbridge 
in 1707, and one of his daughters married Ezekiel 
Hayes, of New Ilaven, and became the great- 
grandmother of President Hayes. Of the class 
of 1705 was Azariah Mather, the first cousin of 
Cotton Mather; also Samuel Whittelsey, who 
became a clergyman, and the leader of the ‘‘ Old 
Light” party in the struggles which succeeded 
the ‘‘ Great Awakening” of 1740. In Septem- 
ber, 1717, the college having been removed to 
New Haven, the first commencement was held 
in that city, and four students received their 
first degree. Professor Dexter says: ‘‘ An in- 
teresting relic of this first commencement at New 
Haven is the salutatory oration in Latin of 
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George Griswold, in manuscript, the earliest 
relic of the kind known to be extant; it is 
printed, in part, in the Magazine of American 
History, xi. 144-6.” 

The class of 1744 is the last mentioned in this 
volume. William Samuel Johnson, afterward 
President of Columbia College, was one of the 
number; also Timothy Dwight, the father of 
President Dwight, and grandfather of President 
Woolsey ; of the total number of graduates dur- 
ing the period under consideration, about one- 
half entered the ministry. 


NEW ENGLAND'S VINDICATION. The 
Gorges Society. I. By HENRY GARDINER. 
Edited, with Notes, by CHARLES EDWARD 
Banks, M.D. GEORGE CLEEVE, OF 
CASCO BAY, 1630-1667, with Collateral Doc- 
uments. The Gorges Society. II. By JAMES 
PHINNEY BAXTER, A.M. Square 8vo, pam- 
phlets, pp. 83 ad 339. Portland, Maine, 1885. 


These two first publications of the Gorges 
Society are particularly interesting to students 
of early American history. The initial volume 
is a reprint of one of the political pamphlets in 
circulation at the time of the Restoration, and 
gives expression to the temper of the party 
about to reassume the reins of government. The 
author, Henry Gardiner, mentions that his father 
was one of the first adventurers into New Eng- 
land, and it 1s supposed that he was associated 
with Captain John Mason, Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and others, in a patent of lands at Pis- 
cataqua, granted by the Council for New Eng- 
land in 1621. The pedigree of the Gardiners 
of Hertfordshire is given in the Appendix, 
under the supposition that the author was of 
that family. 

The second volume treats of the founder of 
Portland. George Cleeve crossed the Atlantic 
ocean in 1630, with his wife and daughter, and 
established himself at Casco Bay. His English 
neighbors were not of the most attractive char- 
acter, and his life was one of many privations 
and adventures. The quarrels of these early 
settlers partake of a certain belligerent spirit and 
vigor little known in later times, and it is im- 
possible not to admire the nerve with which 
many of them embarked in schemes of great 
magnitude. The author says: ‘‘ My subject was 
simply an ambitious man, seeking a home, money 
and power, in the New World, hence the study 
of his character is more difficult and the results 
less satisfactory than that of a man like Win- 
throp, who was dominated by an idea which he 
kept ever in view, and which inspired all his 
acts. But George Cleeve occupied a large place 
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in the history of our State (Maine), and especially 
of the city of Portland.” The sketch is admi- 
rably written, and the Collateral Documents, 
which form one hundred or more pages of the 
volume, are of much value. The work contains 
a map of the early grants of the Province of 
Maine, never before published, and other illus- 
trations ; also a list of the members of the 
Gorges Society. The scope of the society’s pub- 
lications is the history of the Maine coast in the 
seventeenth century. 


COLOR STUDIES. By Tuomas A. JANVIER. 
16mo, pp. 227. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1885. 

To a select literary circle it has long been 
known that ‘‘Ivory Black” was the pen name 
of Mr. Thomas Janvier, but to the general pub- 
lic, the charming stories which have appeared 
over this signature have stood on their own 
merits. The author hit upon the happy device 
of drawing upon the artist’s color-box for the 
names of his drvamatis persone. Rose Madder, 
Jaune d’Antimoine, the Count Sicatif de Harlem, 
and so on, are all taken bodily from the labels 
of the little color-tubes which fill to overflowing 
every artist's box. Not unnaturally this odd se- 
lection of names lends a charm to the stories for 
those who are more or less familiar with the 
technical nomenclature, but it is not upon this 
alone that they depend for their success. They 
are pervaded with an altogether charming Bo- 
hemian atmosphere, and present phases of New 
York life which are wholly unfamiliar to most 
readers. All this is done with a graceful and 
fastidious touch which causes each of the stories 
to linger as a pleasant memory in the mind. Be- 
tween the different tales there is a certain slen- 
der connection which lends them a semblance 
of continuity, though each is independent of the 
others so far as intrinsic interest is concerned. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN. Vol. VI. (Fourth Supple- 
ment.) Prepared by DANiEL S. DurRIE, Li- 
brarian, and IsABEL DuRRIE, Assistant. 8vo, 
pp- 820. Madison, Wisconsin, 1885. 


This volume comprises the titles, with cross 
references, of books and pamphlets received 
since the publication of the third supplement in 
1881, at which time the total number in the li- 
brary was about ninety-four thousand. Since 
that date the number has been increased to one 
hundred and five thousand. This voluminous 
library is also very strong in newspapers. Its 
specialty, however, is in the history of the North- 
west, and its collections in that direction are from 
every possible source. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By HArrieET 
BEECHER STOWE. New edition, with an in- 
troductory account of the work by the author. 
T2mo, pp. 500. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1885. 


Persons who wonder why new editions of this 
famous novel are brought out every three or four 
years, may find their answers on tke advertising 
spaces of fences and bill-boards all over the 
land. As each theatrical season opens, the coun- 
try is placarded with huge posters announcing 
some dramatic version of Mrs, Stowe’s famous 
story, with ever-new stage settings, blood- 
hounds which increase in size and ferocity with 
each succeeding year, slave-drivers of the most 
approved type, and so through the whole famil- 
iar list of the Uncle Tom characters. In other 
words, the story is immortal, and the public in 
its successive generations never tires of seeing it 
reproduced. Of course, the same reasons that 
renew its youth for theater-goers, influence the 
larger world of letters. Generations are contin- 
ually coming forward whose parents read Uncle 
Tom during or before the war, when it was com- 
paratively a new book, and dealt with living 
themes. The children must read what the par- 
ents remember with such favor, and as the old 
volumes were long since worn out, a new edition 
must be purchased. How long this will be kept 
up, only time can show. The present edition is 
a wonderfully good one at the price. Clear 
type, good paper, and of a general appearance 
that does not in the remotest degree suggest the 
cheap novel as it usually appears. Indeed, the 
imprint of the Riverside Press may of itself al- 
most preclude the possibility of cheapness in any 
derogatory sense. 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. The 
Experience of a Hunter and Naturalist in 
India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo. By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 8vo, 
pp. 512. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1885. 


It does not often fall to the lot of American 
naturalists to be sent on such an attractive ex- 

edition as is indicated by the title-page of this 

andsome volume. There is no institution in 
the country that can afford to meet the neces- 
sary expenses, and if individuals are disposed to 
indulge in such explorations, it is usually in their 
own persons as sportsmen, rather than as natu- 
ralists. It is excusable, therefore, to explain that 
Mr. Hornaday’s good luck befell him through the 
liberality of Prof. Henry A. Ward, of Roches- 
ter, New York, who, as a purveyor of various scien- 
tific museums, found himself called upon for 
specimens which could only be obtained through 
the services of a special collector competent to 
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procure and preserve the desired varieties in 
their native habitat. 

The general direction of the author’s travels 
is sufficiently indicated by the countries named 
in the title-page. For the details the reader 
must be referred to the pages of the volume it- 
self. The active hunting work began among 
the crocodiles of the Jumna River in Upper In- 
dia, and the skill, courage and perseverance nec- 
essary to secure specimens in a condition fit for 
preservation is somewhat discouraging to ama- 
teurs. The average sportsman is well content 
if he merely bags his game, but the professional 
naturalist must be a good enough shot to insure 
death under circumstances which will guarantee 
capture in a comparatively perfect condition. 
What is true of the crocodiles is true also of 
tigers, elephants, and all the wonderful East 
Indian tribes of wild creatures. Mr. Hornaday 
killed eight crocodiles by firing across the river 
at long range, and hitting the spinal column 
with a bullet from his Maynard rifle, certainly a 
sportsmanlike way of dealing with these reptiles, 
which almost every one considers himself author- 
ized to kill on the general ground of unjustifi- 
able ugliness. 

The killing of his quarry was, however, only 
the beginning of our author’s duties. When 


the regular measurements had been made, the 
specimen must be prepared, after the most ap- 
proved scientific methods, for preservation and 


ultimate setting up in the museum. This work 
was necessarily tedious, and involved a degree of 
skill only to be acquired by a long apprentice- 
ship in the dissecting-room. He is, therefore, 
absolved in advance from the charge of gratu- 
itous slaughter, which may too often be brought 
against the sportsman who kills only for the 
pleasure and excitement of the chase. 

In Borneo Mr. Hornaday successfully hunted 
the mias or great anthropoid ape of that island, 
whose existence has from time to time given rise 
to the legend of a human species hardly to be 
distinguished from the brute. His experiences 
with these creatures are interesting in the ex- 
treme, and his notes add much to our informa- 
tion concerning wild life among the Dyaks, and 
concerning the wild creatures which inhabit the 
almost impenetrable jungles of the vast island. 

The volume is copnenaly illustrated with draw- 
ings from the author’s sketches, from photo- 
graphs, and from the preserved specimens. It 
will be read with interest by all who value per- 
fectly trustworthy records of personal adventure, 
while the scientific tenor of the work lends ita 
permanent value, which must secure for it a per- 
manent place in the naturalist’s library. 
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BosTON—THE CourT House IN Boston— 
THE PROVINCE CouRT HousE—THE STATE 
HOUSE—AND THE CITY HALL. By GEORGE 
H. Moore, LL.D. Paper read before the 
Bostonian Society, May 12,1885 Pamphlet, 
8vo, pp. 31. Boston, 1855: Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co. 

‘The memories and associations of the Old 
Town House in Boston were, from an early date, 
as they continue to be, full of significance,” says 
Dr. Moore, in this charmingly entertaining little 
brochure—in which he recalls and presents much 
varied information concerning the site and walls 
of the old building. Its destruction by fire and 
subsequent re-erection are briefly traced, with 
the controversies between Boston and the coun- 
try places near by as to where the new house for 
the General Court should be located. When 
the vote was taken the House was equally di- 
vided, and the Speaker, Thomas Hutchinson, 
gave his casting voice in favor of Boston. The 
architecture of the structure—completed in 1749 
—was characterized by simplicity, both outside 
and inside. The earliest decoration of which 
the author gives any certain data was a “‘ brass 
branch of candlesticks,” presented by Isaac 
Royal, of Charlestown, and placed directly over 
the table of the Speaker and Clerk in the Rep- 
resentatives’ Chamber. In 1750, the Ancient 
Arms of the Colony, gilded and painted, were 
put up “over the door” of the House. The 
appearance of ‘‘the historic codfish ” as a deco- 
ration was probably about the same time. Dr. 
Moore quotes the following from the notes of a 
visitor in 1769, ‘‘In the middle of the ceiling 
hangs a carved wooden codfish, emblem of the 
staple of commodities of the Province,” and he 
expresses considerable surprise that among the 
recent restorations this homely image of the 
codfish should have been omitted. He says: 
‘‘ There never was a greater mistake than the 
assignment of the codfish as the badge of a 
spurious aristocracy. If there now is, or ever 
was, a creature inhabiting earth, air, or water 
more thoroughly genuine and entirely valuable 
than this unpretending denizen of the sea, I am 
yet to learn his name and condition. The cod 
has been a more important factor in the progress 
of geographical discovery and human civiliza- 
tion than most, if not all, of the Imperial and 
Royal Families of Western Europe since the 
Christian era. If Massachusetts really has a 
codfish aristocracy, she ought to cherish and be 
proud of it,” 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF CHESH- 
IRE, Berkshire County, Massachusetts. By 
Mrs. ELLEN M. RAYNOR and Mrs. EMMA L. 
PETITCLERC, with an Introductory Chapter 





